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The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation, is: To aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and_ speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech and_ speech-reading to 
deaf children, the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, 
the Volta Review, encourages the conservation of hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to 
deafness, the study of the art of lip-reading by the hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who are interested in any of the 
objects the Association is striving to promote. Active membership dues are only $3 a year, with 
no entrance fee. Life membership fees are $50. Persons desiring to become members should send 
their remittances to Major Boyd Taylor, Trasurer, Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, is sent to all members without extra 
charge. 

Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired. 
Ample opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau is afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents 
desiring teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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“To be deaf and not know lip-reading is like living in the present age without the modern con- 


veniences.”—Juliet D. Clark. 
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A CINDERELLA CITY 


By FLorence P. Sporrorp 


ASHINGTON as she is to-day, 
petted and prosperous, justifiably 
vain of her beauty, is no longer 

snubbed by her elder sisters. But no 
city in the world has been so com- 
pletely created from ashes and with 
no magic swiftness in the process either. 
It has been a slow and often arrested 
evolution. But we who now look back 
on a century and a quarter of growth 
can make it seem a fairy tale by merely 
contrasting in our minds the dismal 
swamp where Cinderella began life, with 
her present most perfect jewel, the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

New York and Philadelphia played 
the spiteful sisters to the life and hated 
the little Cinderella before she was 
even born. For each in turn had 
been wedded to the Prince in the shape 
of the Federal Government, and loved 
him dearly. They passionately pro- 
tested against sending him to live in 
a wilderness. Hot controversies rose 
over the proposition to create a capital 
city and as usual the decision reached 
was a compromise. In the first place 
a political compromise, because the 
Northern members of Congress wanted 
the Government to assume the State 
debts incurred during the Revolutionary 
War but did not want a capital in the 
South. The Southern members wanted 
the capital in their section but objected 
to having the whole family assume the 
debts of individual members. Finally 
the compromise was effected at one of 
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Thomas Jefferson’s little dinners where, 
over the nuts and wine, Alexander 
Hamilton agreed to deliver Northern 
votes for the capital on the Potomac, 
if Jefferson would bring Southern sup- 
port for the assumption of the war 
debts. It was prophetic of the future 
compromises at many a political dinner- 
table in the Cinderella City. 

In the second place the site of the 
capital was a geographical compromise, 
the swamp on the Potomac being mid- 
way between North and South. Prince 
Charming wanted his new love to be 
completely his own and the land for her 
dwelling was ceded by Maryland and 
Virginia to become that political anom- 
aly, the District of Columbia. To this 
day it has no legal identity except as 
the seat of Government. Nobody with- 
in its bounds, white or black, old or 
young, male or female, can cast a vote 
on any subject whatsoever. Cinderella, 
in the maturity of her years, is still 
in bonds to every older and younger 
member of her family, as represented 
in the Congress of the entire United 
States. 

George Washington was Cinderella’s 
godfather, though his name _ was 
bestowed upon her by universal demand 
and not by his desire. A thorny task 
he had to fulfil his godfatherly duties, 
not the least of which was reconciling 
ways and means—the ways of the er- 
ratic genius who planned a fairy setting 
for Cinderella’s home—and the means 
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to be raised by hard-headed residents 
in charge of realizing the vision. 

The dreamer was Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, the Frenchman who _ con- 
ceived a plan that was to the commis- 
sioners of the District as impractical 
as a fairy tale. In general outline it 
was adopted, but without fairy gold 
L’Enfant was incapable of carrying it 
out, and only within our memory has 
it been revived and become, with adapt- 
ations, the basis of the public improve- 
ments now being developed. 

A composite country produces a 
cosmopolitan capital and there was 
another prophetic touch in those early 
days of Cinderella’s birth in the fact 
that the architects and builders of her 
Government structures were of varied 
nationalities. We are apt to forget 
that the Father of His Country and his 
fellow-patriots who fathered so many 
of our typically American institutions, 
were Englishmen in temperament, train- 
ing and appearance. L’Enfant of 
France stamped on the plan of the 
Cinderella City an open-air breadth and 
grace that are essentially French. Dr. 
William Thornton, an Englishman born 
and brought up in the West Indies, and 
not a trained architect, was the success- 
ful competitor in the contest for plans 
of the new Capitol. On his general 
plan Latrobe, another Englishman, im- 
proved and enlarged; while the Irish- 
man James Hoban planned and built 
the simple and dignified White House, 
in its main lines as it is to-day, ex- 
cept for the wings which have been 
quite recently added to provide needed 
space. 

But when the Government moved to 
Washington in 1800, the White House 
stood squat and desolate on an un- 
fenced common and the oft-told story 
of Mrs. Adams’ use of the unfinished 
East Room to hang up the family wash, 
shows that the “palace” was. still 
imaginary in some of its proper equip- 
ment. 

Primitive in sanitation and comfort, 
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the public buildings and the city were 
yet growing and promising better 
things, when the British came down 
upon the frightened town and burned 
both Capitol and White House and 
all but one of the public buildings. 

For a second time Cinderella had to 
rise from the ashes of her hearth and 
transform herself into some semblance 
of a suitable consort for Prince Charm- 
ing: for the Prince showed frequent 
signs of dissatisfaction with her house- 
keeping and this was a time for the 
jealous sisters to lure him from her, 
But divorce was expensive and Cin- 
derella had beauty and charm, for all 
the slovenliness of her ways. 

So the pair set to work again and 
with small means and sometimes less 
knowledge, built up Government dwell- 
ings that were fitting and impressive, 
and private homes that ranged from 
stately to grotesque. 

Among the beautiful old houses un- 
touched by the British torch was the 
Octagon House, designed by the ver- 
satile Dr. Thornton for John Tayloe of 
Virginia, some years before the capital 
came into being. It stands not far 
from the White House but on the 
unfrequented New York Avenue, at the 
corner of 18th Street. Long unoccupied 
and reputed to be haunted, it has been 
lovingly restored by the American 
Institute of Architects and several so- 
cieties of similar aims, and is now their 
office and home. Its exterior is not 
especially fine, but the curving stairway 
and beautiful mantelpieces are even 
more interesting than the historic oc- 
tagon room on the second floor, where 
Madison signed the Treaty of Ghent 
which ended the War of 1812. The 
Madisons occupied the house for a few 
months after the burning of the White 
House and on that eventful evening 
the radiant Dolly and all her household 
received crowds of visitors, all uttering 
the one word “peace!” 

Of all the long line of “first ladies 
of the land” there is no doubt that 
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Dolly Madison has left the deepest 
imprint of her personality not only 
on her own time but on the social 
history of the Cinderella City. Much 
less accomplished than some of her 
successors, caring nothing for politics, 
but everything for her shy husband’s 
success, sociable by nature and honestly 
desirous of making others happy, she 
loved to rule her social world. In 
that day it was so small that the 
mistress of the White House could do 
it, if she so chose. But Dolly Madison 
did not owe her leadership to position 
alone, nor to her gorgeous gowns and 
sparkling turbans, for more than twenty 
years after she had left Washington, 
she came back a widow with scanty 
means, and made herself the center of 
attraction to throngs who came across 
Latayette Square from the formal 
White House reception on New Year’s 


By Courtesy of Allen C. Clark. 
THE OCTAGON HOUSE. ITS CURVING STAIRWAY AND BEAUTIFUL MANTELPIECES ARE 
EVEN MORE INTERESTING THAN THE HISTORIC OGTAGON ROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 


Day, to linger much longer in the plain 
drawing-room of the home she _ oc- 
cupied. It is now the Cosmos Club, 
at the corner of Lafayette Square and 
H Street. It has of course been much 
changed, but all old Washingtonians 
speak of it first as the Dolly Madison 
House. 

Many are the tales in old letters and 
journals of the lively Dolly, who 
though no wit, had a ready tongue. 
Her frankness and her lavish table 
shocked some of the foreign visitors, 
but she stoutly maintained her Ameri- 
can ways and defended them. Her two 
handkerchiefs—the substantial one to 
use for “rough work” after taking her 
favorite pinch of snuff, and the dainty 
lace one for her “polisher,” figure in 
a great many books about those times. 
Another story more diverting and as 
characteristic is told of the old Quaker 
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IT IS NOW THE COSMOS CLUB, 
OLD WASHINGTONIANS SPEAK OF 


invited to dine at the White House, 
who was shocked at his hostess’ worldly 
dress—for Dorothy Payne Madison was 
brought up in strict Quaker tenets and 
customs. She was wearing a low-cut 
bodice that displayed her shoulders in 
a simplicity most un-Quakerish. Rais- 
ing her glass, she challenged her old 
friend with “Here’s to thy absent 
beaver, Friend Hallowell!” to which 
he promptly replied “And here’s to thy 
absent kerchief, Friend Dorothy!” 
One block west from the home of 
Dolly Madison’s later triumphs, stands 
St. John’s Episcopal Church. It is not 
the oldest church in the city but the 
most interesting in associations. Ben- 
jamin Latrobe, the second architect of 
the Capitol building, designed this 
church and so many Presidents have 
worshipped within it that it is often 


AND HAS, OF COURSE, 
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By Courtesy of Allen C. Clark 
BEEN MUCH CHANGED, BUT ALL 
MADISON HOUSE. 


called the “President’s church.” Its 
catalogue of christenings, confirmations, 
weddings and funerals certainly con- 
tains a majority of the prominent names 
of Washington society for more than 
a century. 

Along H street another block to the 
west, on the corner opposite Lafayette 
Square is the first private house built 
on that square—St. John’s being the 
first building erected after the White 


House. With a plain and severe ex- 
terior it contains fine rooms, but is 
now closed and neglected. Latrobe 


designed it for Commodore Decatur, 
the naval hero of the War of 1812, and 
the Decatur House it is to this day, 
though a long procession of distin- 
guished men of many generations have 
occupied it. The Commodore and his 
charming wife made it the scene of 
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delightful hospitalities, until in 1820 
a duel with Commodore Barron threw 
a pall—and a hideously unnecessary 
pall—over the famous mansion. The 
official world was so shocked at De- 
catur’s death at the hands of his fellow 
officer that it was undoubtedly the 
beginning of a serious effort which 
made that barbaric custom a criminal 
offence. This house of many histories 


By Courtesy of Charles Moore 
ST. JOHN’S. IT IS NOT THE OLDEST CHURCH IN THE CITY, BUT THE MOST INTERESTING 
IN ASSOCIATIONS 


has had as tenants more than one 
Russian ambassador, and in old days 
a series of successive Secretaries of 
State—Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren 
and Edward Livingston. 

Lafayette Square is known as the 
heart of official Washington and every 
house fronting on it has been associated 
with men prominent in political and 
social life, but the three buildings we 
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have mentioned are the only really old 
edifices that remain in anything like 
their original form. 

The Cinderella City grew slowly and 
but little in beauty during what seems 
a very long half century between 1814 
and 1864. A large part of the public 
improvements consisted of work al- 
ready planned, so that its appearance 
was not much changed. During the 
unhappy period of the Civil War and 
long after, public and private building 
was almost at a standstill. Nothing 
in the city was destroyed except by the 
hand of time and yet when activity 
began again in the early seventies, it 
was another resurrection from the ashes 
in a very literal sense. The District 
then had for the first and last time a 
territorial government with a legislature 
which did more harm than good. At 
this time (1871) a Senator remarked 
“None of us are proud of this place.” 

By the sheer audacity of one-man 
power in the person of Alexander R. 
Shepherd, the city government assumed 
autocratic powers, cut through streets, 
leaving mansion and shanty perched 
on crags of clay, laid pavements, pro- 
vided modern sewerage and _ rushed 
through a really commendable plan 
of development in eighteen months at 
enormous cost. Shepherd appeared to 
consider that he had the power of a 
fairy godfather and tried to change 
all Cinderella’s pumpkins into coaches 
rolling over streets literally paved with 
taxpayers’ gold—and all in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

Naturally the system burst like an 
iridescent bubble, and Cinderella found 
her city under a commission form of 
government, which still exists: not 
so objectionable for itself as for the 
fact that her people have no voice in 
the selection of their governors. 

The story of Georgetown, Cinderella’s 
next-door neighbor and now under the 
same roof-tree, is more peaceful. She 
antedated Cinderella Washington by 
nearly half a century, and while the 


latter struggled to set up on her ash 
heaps enduring homes for Government 
and citizens, Georgetown prided herself 
on being a busy and handsome town 
of substantial houses, both business and 
domestic. As Cinderella grew in size 
and importance, the sister city shrank, 
and when railroads absorbed the busi- 
ness once handled by river, canal and 
post-road, Georgetown became a quaint 
and quiet town beloved for its homes 
and memories, and all but forgotten 
of the outside world. 

Going westward from the White 
House for half a mile one reaches 
Rock Creek, turbid in its lower 
stretches and not yet redeemed from 
ugliness—quite unlike itself as we may 
see it under the beautifying trees of 
the Park above. The stream marks 
the boundary between Washington and 
Georgetown, and as sdon as we cross 
it we find ourselves in another at- 
mosphere. Hidden on the hillsides are 
more old-time gardens and once grand 
mansions than Washington ever had 
to show. Chief among them is Tudor 
Place, most typical of a bygone time 
when leisure, unlimited service and 
tradition maintained a hospitality on 
a scale in keeping with the great rooms, 
the stately porticos, the broad lawns 
that are now deserted and forlorn. Its 
wide wings suggest a mother hen 
spreading herself to receive all her 
broods come back to roost. 

Even more remarkable than its at- 
mosphere of elegant antiquity is the 
fact that it is still the property of the 
family for which it was built, a very 
perfect example of an 18th century 
home. The building owes its design 
to Dr. Thornton’s active brain, and a 
granddaughter and namesake of Mar- 
tha Washington became its mistress 
when Martha Washington Parke Custis 
married Thomas Peter, Georgetown’s 
first mayor. Open-handed and open- 
hearted hospitality it has extended to 
General Washington and “his Lady,” 
to General Lafayette when he was the 
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nation’s beloved and feted guest in 
1824, and to Lees and Custises without 
number. Through his marriage Gen. 
Robert E. Lee owned another famous 
Custis home—Arlington, which crowns 


the hill across the Potomac from 
Georgetown. After the Civil War, 
when the Lees no longer possessed 


Arlington, Gen. Lee visited at Tudor 
Place. 

Georgetown boasts a Washington 
headquarters—a boast made by so many 
early American towns that it has become 
an historic joke that he could not have 
slept in all the places, unless, like a mod- 
ern theatrical troupe, he made a tour of 
“one-night stands” during most of his 
public career. But Georgetown’s Head- 
quarters were not military—therefore the 
more sure of proof. Nor is it supposed 
that he dwelt in them even for a night. 
They are the rooms of a tiny house, now 
prosaically 3049 M Street, in the lower 
section of the town near the river, 
where in 1791 L’Enfant had his office. 
Washington spent there many harras- 
sing hours when he rode from Mt. 
Vernon to quell the incessant fights 
between the Major, dwelling in clouds 
of fancy, and the commissioners, living 
in the mud of Cinderella’s future capital. 


A more unique distinction the old 
town claims in being the home (though 
not the birthplace) of two makers of 
songs known throughout the length 
and breadth of the land—Francis Scott 
Key and John Howard Payne. Though 
neither the Star Spangled Banner nor 
Home Sweet Home was written within 
its borders, it may be that it was his 
Georgetown home “be it ever so 
humble,” that floated in Payne’s mind 
when he wrote the song. To bring 
back from far Algiers the ashes of the 
writer was an act of romantic fitness 
done by a native of Georgetown and 
a benefactor of Washington, William 
W. Corcoran. On the top of George- 
town’s hill they both lie under the 
noble trees of Oak Hill Cemetery. 
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The memory of Key is linked with 
the present by the very recent opening 
of the Key Memorial Bridge across the 
Potomac and leading to Arlington, the 
City of the Dead, where now the bitter 
Civil War memories are softened and 
mingled with the grief and honor 
bestowed upon our heroes of the World 
War in the tomb erected for the Un- 
known Soldier. 


From Arlington’s storied height we 
look beyond the shining river from the 
simple soaring Monument to Washing- 
ton and the spotless purity of the 
Lincoln Memorial, to the dear old 
Capitol, its dome towering in strength 
and beauty, no matter whether petty or 
great purposes move the actions of the 
men beneath it. 


One short month ago, Washington 
Monument and Lincoln Memorial rose 
from banks of blossoming cherry trees, 
a veil of loveliness flung before them. 
Each year when we welcome the spring 
and dwell on our increasing stock of 
jewels, we do not forget that there 
are ashes still to be transformed, but 
we think that our Cinderella City has at 
last become a real Princess. 





EARS THAT HEAR NOT 


Soctal Welfare, a magazine published in 
Toronto, devoted several pages in its Decem- 
ber issue to an article bearing the above 
title, by Imogene B. Palen. Miss Palen, for- 
merly a teacher of the deaf, is now teaching 
lip-reading to hard of hearing children in 
the public schools of Toronto. She handles 
her subject admirably and _ entertainingly, 
and the publicity should prove valuable in 
furthering the cause of both the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in Canada. She con- 
cludes as follows: 


“Those who are engaged in the education 
of the deaf feel that the more attention is 
drawn to the seriousness of the handicap 
imposed by defective hearing, the more 
likely it will be that mothers, nurses and 
all who are entrusted with the care of chil- 
dren will regard with anxiety earache and 
other forms of ear trouble, now so often 
neglected, and the more willing parents will 
be to listen to the advice of the physicians 
in regard to the removal of deseased tonsils 
and adenoids.” 
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THE TELEPHONE, THE RADIOPHONE, THE 
GRAPHOPHONE, THE MUSIC RECORD, 
AND MODERN LIP-READING 


A Tribute to the Memory of Alexander Graham Bell 


By Frep DeLanp 


HIS tribute is offered as a concise 

portrayal of the relationship be- 

tween the beginning of modern 
methods of instruction in lip-reading 
and the invention of the electric speaking 
telephone, the radiophone, the Volta 
graphophone, and the Volta record. 

Because of his exceptional knowledge 
concerning the mechanism of speech, 
it was difficult, in 1871, for Alexander 
Graham Bell to understand the possi- 
bility of the efficiency in lip-reading that 
was demonstrated daily. Knowing that 
certain speech movements are invisible 
and cannot be read on the lips, he made 
a study of lip-reading from the view- 
point of a master of the mechanism of 
speech and a phonetician. 

In January, 1874, he explained that 
efficiency in lip-reading is due largely 
to familiarity with language and to 
mental alertness. He demonstrated the 
visibility of certain speech elements and 
the invisibility of others. - He explained 
the difficulties that the lip-reader must 
overcome in grasping the context where 
spoken sentences contain words that to 
a hearing person sound alike, yet are 
different in spelling and meaning, as, for 
example: “rain, rein, reign; pear, pare, 
pair.” He also presented a long list of 
words homophonous to words in common 
use. And he suggested improved meth- 
ods of instruction. 

In April, 1874, in a letter to his 
mother, Alexander Graham Bell writes: 

“T have just completed a long and 
thorough ‘investigation of lip-reading, 
and I feel most happy in having accom- 
plished what I believe to be a great 
work. . . . I now see the key to 
the whole problem, and I feel that I 
have been instrumental in making a 


science of what has hitherto been an 
empirical art.” 

Then he made a number of experi- 
mental instruments in the hope of per- 
fecting a simple device that would aid 
lip-readers to perceive with the eye the 
differences in the spoken word, as rec- 
ognized by the ear of hearing persons. 
In his own words he was striving to 
make an instrument “. that should 
render visible to the eye of the deaf the 
vibrations of the air that affect our ears 
as sound. I varied my form of 
apparatus all the way from the phon- 
autograph of Leon Scott up to an appa- 
ratus constructed of a human ear taken 
from a dead subject. . . . These 
experiments were what the world calls 
failure, that is, they did not accomplish 
the work intended . . . but that 
apparatus in time became the telephone. 


In June, 1874, a convention was held 
in Worcester. Most of the delegates 
were primarily teachers of speech and 
speech reading to deaf children; but 
after school hours, many gave lessons 
to hard of hearing adults. It was while 
demonstrating the operation of his phon- 
autograph to these teachers that the 
thought came to him that led directly 
to his theoretical conception of a meth- 
od and a means for the electrical trans- 
mission of speech at first by wire, and, 
later, by wireless. 

Every branch of science has made 
wonderful advances during the past 
fifty years, yet wherever speech is trans- 
mittel electrically by wire or wireless, 
the underlying method is the method 
that Alexander Graham Bell conceived 
of as a direct result of his efforts to help 
lip-readers; though during that half 
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century many in all countries labored 
earnestly to find some other way of 
transmitting speech electrically. 

In 1879-80 he conceived of the possi- 
bility of transmitting speech with the 
aid of light; and in 1880-81, he gave 
the world a detailed explanation of his 
radiophonic investigations and told how 
he caused the waves of light to carry 
the spoken word. He also described 
and exhibited his spectrophone, an in- 
strument designed to utilize the trained 
ear in using the spectrophone to supple- 
ment the spectroscope when exploring 
that section of the spectrum “beyond the 
red where the eye is useless, (and) the 
ear is invaluable.” 

On the recommendation of the French 
Academy of Sciences, the Republic of 
France awarded, in 1880, the famous 
Volta Prize to Alexander Graham Bell 
for his invention of the electric speaking 
telephone. Accompanying the award 
was the sum of fifty thousand francs. 
This sum of $10,000 he expended in 
special equipment and supplies for his 
private laboratory, which he christened 
the “Volta Laboratory.” At that time, 
in addition to his experiments in radio- 
phony, he was carrying on extensive 
and expensive researches concerning the 
causes of family deafness. Desiring 
more funds for use in continuing these 
researches, he suggested to two of his 
friends that they join with him in de- 
vising method and mechanism for re- 
cording and reproducing speech vibra- 
tions on permanent records. This the 
three associates did under the name of 
the Volta Laboratory Association. In 
October, 1881, the three associates 
deposited in the Smithsonian Institution 
a sealed package containing a Volta 
graphophone, a Volta record, etc., as 
well as a description of process and 
apparatus and a declaration of inten- 
tions, reading, in part: 

“The possibility of reproducing the 
sounds of articulate speech from a 
record was demonstrated several years 
ago by the construction of the Edison 
phonograph, but the articulation of the 
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instrument was, at best, very imperfect 
and disagreeable; and the indented tin- 
foil record soon became deteriorated 
by use, so that the words impressed upon 
it ceased to be reproduced after a very 
few repetitions. Our aim has been to 
produce a record of such an improved 
character as to be capable of yielding a 
perfect articulation with agreeable vocal 
quality. Our ambition by 
simplification of apparatus, to make the 
use of the phonograph and graphophone 
as universal as that of the printing 
press and its products.” 

When the associates believed their 
inventions were ready for general use 
they transferred all rights and instru- 
ments to the Volta Graphophone Com- 
pany. In May, 1886, fundamental pat- 
ents were obtained. Later, the Volta 
Graphophone Company transferred its 
American and Canadian rights to the 
American Graphophone Company. 

About a dozen years ago, M. Dorian, 
treasurer of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, published “A Short History 
of the Talking Machine and Its Creator.” 
In part, the first paragraph reads: 

“Alexander Graham Bell, the eminent 
scientist and inventor of the telephone, 
was intimately associated with the early 
history of sound recording and _ repro- 
ducing. It is an interesting historical 
fact that his laboratory was the birth- 
place of the art. The contributions of 
this illustrious man to this wonder- 
working art made possible the discov- 
eries embodied in letters patent No. 
341,214, which has been judicially recog- 
nized as the fundamental patent. . .” 

Alexander Graham Bell devoted his 
share of the proceeds from the sale of 
the Volta Graphophone Company, to 
establishing the Volta Bureau and pro- 
moting its growth. : 

Thus to a person possessing a vivid 
imagination it is possible to assume that 
had it not been for that convention in 
1874, fifty years ago, there might have 
been no Volta Bureau, no VoLta Re- 
view, and possibly, no Federation. 

On March 21, 1917, at a meeting of 
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the Civic Forum held as a “national 
testimonial” to present the Forum’s 
medal “for distinguished public service” 
to Alexander Graham Bell, an original 
poem was read by Edwin Markham. 
The poem was written for the occasion, 
and bore the title, “Alexander Graham 
Bell.” The following is an excerpt: 


“A fable it will seem in years to come: 


How Bell gave speech to spaces that were 
dumb. 
A fable it will seem: 


He was one man, the one man with the dream. 

When youth was on his brow, 

He was a conscript burdened with a vow: 

He was a man constrained 

To seek a vision that the world disdained, 

A vision that called laughters to the lips, 

Laughters more stinging than the whistling 
whips. 

‘Wither th. spaces, speak across the miles?’ 

How could the wise ones cover up their smiles! 

‘Send out our syllables like flying birds?’ 

How could the wise ones frame their scorn 
in words! 

But now the deed is done, 

And cried before the footsteps of the sun. 

Honor the man whose gift from the All-Good 

Is shrinking earth into one neighborhood. 





HOW SHALL THEY HEAR? 


By WatterR L. Lincte, D.D., 
In the Presbyterian of the South 


I IT the duty of deaf people to go to 
church? If you were so deaf that 

you could not hear a word the min- 
ister says, would you go? When I was 
a child a man who was totaliy deaf and 
dumb rode up to the church every Sun- 
day morning on a white horse, hitched 
his horse to a tree, saluted those standing 
about the door with.a wave of his hand 
and a smile, walked into the church and 
took his seat directly in front of the 
pulpit. All during the sermon he sat 
erect and gave the minister his closest 
attention. We knew that he was not 
hearing a word. It was whispered 
around that in some mysterious way 
he was able to read the minister’s lips, 
but we were not sure about that. At 
any rate, that man’s example made a 
deep impression upon my boyish mind. 

I wonder if we realize how many deaf 
or partially deaf people there are in the 
world, and how little provision ministers 
and churches make for them. But what 
could ministers and churches do? The 
minister could take pains to enunciate 
a little more clearly. That would be 
welcomed by everybody. The church 
could see to it that well-located pews 
near the front are reserved for those 
who are hard of hearing, and they could 


do this without making too much parade 
about it. More churches could install 
acousticons. Those churches which have 
acousticons could have more of them 
and keep them in better repair. 


I have been set to thinking along this 
line by a very unusual letter which came 
to me a few days ago, from a devout 
Christian who lives in a distant State, 
one who finds it difficult to hear even 
with the aid of the most improved arti- 
ficial devices. The letter suggests that 
this whole question of the church and 
the deaf might be a suitable subject for 
this column. As the letter states the 
case better than any person with good 
hearing could possibly do, I am going to 
take the liberty of publishing it, with the 
hope that it may go to the hearts of 
many of our ministers and result in their 
making larger provision for the deaf. 
Here is the letter: 


I have enjoyed your editorials in the Pres- 
byterian of the South, and have been wonder- 
ing if you would be interested in a suggestion 
fer one in behalf of the deafened adult. At 
Montreat last summer I, who am very hard of 
hearing, was pleased to see that you had 
enough consideration for the hard of hearing 
to request that the front benches of the audi- 
torium be reserved for them, and, as you 
remember, there were a goodly number who 
filled those front benches. 
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The suggestion that I would like to make 
is that you appeal to all church sessions to 
reserve some front pews for the deafened and 
have that fact published in their bulletins 
every week. Also that more hearing devices 
be installed in the pews and have that adver- 
tised also. In selecting the pews, have a lip- 
reader do it, or have someone who understands 
the absolute necessity of a hard of hearing 
person having a good light on the speaker's 
face and of being able to see his face at all 
times. When we ask for a front seat we are 
often put on the front pew, where it gives 
us a crick in the neck to watch the preacher, 
or worse still, his face, or rather his mouth, 
is entirely hidden by the tall pulpit stand and 
Bible. In some churches where _ splendid 
instruments are to be found they are neglected 
to such an extent that they are useless, owing 
to exhausted batteries and disconnected cords. 


We all know that only a deafened person 
really understands the loneliness and isolation 
of the average person who is hard of hearing. 
The first thing that the majority of people do 
when they begin to lose their hearing is to 
give up their church attendance and church 
work and that is unfortunate in the extreme, 
as they need spiritual nourishment more than 
almost any other class of people. They are 
left with their own thoughts so much that, if 
their thoughts are not directed in the right 
channel, there is a tendency to self-pity, which 
is detestable. They can get a great deal from 
the service if they are shown a little consider- 
ation and made to feel that they are wanted 
and needed. 


Another splendid work that ministers can do, 
that probably few of them have ever thought 
of, is to persuade their discouraged deafened 
members to study lip-reading. A _ lip-reading 
teacher can usually be found in most large 
cities, and a teacher can usually be obtained 
where there is a demand for one. Lip-reading 
does not claim to be a cure-all for deafness, 
but it is the only real and permanent aid for 
it. It is wonderful to see how lives have been 
reconstructed by it. The principal of the lip- 
reading school that I attended in New York 
City told me that she felt that they were 
doing a real missionary work in her school, 
and before I left there I agreed with her, 
when I saw the wonderful change wrought 
in the lives of some of the pupils after they 
had learned to read the lips It is an extreme- 
ly fascinating study and ois an extremely hard 
one, but it is well worth the time and money 
spent on it. A good lip-reader can compete 
with the hearing person in many walks of life. 

The adult deafened are the most neglected 
class of people in the world. A great many 
of them are unfortunately very sensitive and 
do not look on their handicap in the right way. 
They do not complain much and when people 
shun them and sometimes ridicule them, all of 
them can’t laugh at their mistakes. It hurts 
and they go more into their shells. As I 
said before, few hearing people understand 
how hard it is to live in a world of silence. 
Occasionally I guess they would like to change 
places with us and get rid of the noises. Have 
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you ever felt that way? There is no doubt 
that it has its compensations. 

Whether you think this worthy of editorial 
space or not, I will appreciate it if you will 
speak to individual ministers about it, as you 
have opportunity, and in that way help the 
cause and also continue to reserve the front 
benches at Montreat for us. 


MOTHER GOOSE HAS OPINIONS 
ABOUT LIP-READING 


By Mary J. Walsh 


Jack and Jill were very ill, 
And lost their hearing through it— 
Jack went downtown to earn a crown, 
But found he couldn’t do it. 


Up Jack got, and home did trot, 
As fast as he could caper; 
Went to school to learn the rule 
Of reading lips like paper! 


Jill came in, and she did grin, 
To see how Jack could master 
The clever art of making smart 
Folks with this disaster. 


2 

There was a man in our town, and he was 
wondrous wise; 

His ears were poor, and so he learned to 
utilize his eyes. 

For when he found his ears were poor. 

With all his might and main 

He read the lips of all he met, and heard 
them all again. 


Poor deaf Jack Horner sits in -a corner 
Eating his heart out in sighs. 

If to school he will come 

He will find the sweet plum 

Of learning to hear with his eyes. 


4 
Please, please, Teacher, have you any ears? 
No, but I’ve very good Lip-Reading, dears. 
Good for the master, good for the dame, 
And good for the little boy who lives in the 

lane. 

5 
Tom, he was a smart man’s son; 
He lost his hearing when he was young. 
And all the while he was at play, 
Over the hills and far away, 
Over the hills and on the street, 
He read the lips of all he’d meet. 
Now, Tom’s lip reading was so sure, 
Folks never guesed his ears were poor; 
And always stopped with him to play, 
Over the hills and far away. 


6 
Old Mother Hubbard went to the school 
To find something to help her poor hearing. 
And when she got there, she found, I declare 
The Lip-Reading Class very cheering! 
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THE MEMPHIS ORAL SCHOOL 


By L. Louise SmitH 


HE city of Memphis, Tennessee, 

has opened an oral school for deaf 

children, as a part of its public 
school system. For some years past, 
Dr. P. M. Farrington, a leading special- 
ist in ear, nose and thrvuat diseases, has 
been interested in the project, having in 
mind the placing of it before the public 
at an opportune moment. 

When I opened my small day school 
for the deaf, last year, I found Dr. 
Farrington ready and willing to give it 
his moral support. To that end, and 
out of the generosity of their hearts, he 
and another physician paid the tuition 
of two deaf children. Not only did Dr. 
Farrington do this, but all during the 
year he kept the idea of a permanent 
school for the deaf children of this sec- 
tion, and a lip-reading school for the 
adult deaf, constantly before the mind of 
the public through the medical associa- 
tions, men’s clubs and the people who 
needed this help themselves. Mrs. A. L. 
Tate, Mr. H. J. Johnson and Mr. D. L. 
Jones also worked with unfailing zeal 
in the cause of the deaf children. 

Memphis is fortunate in possessing a 
broadminded and progressive Board of 
Education, headed by Mr. R. L. Jones, 
city superintendent of schvols ; and when 
Dr. Farrington laid before them his plan 
for an oral school for deaf children as 
a part of the public school system, the 
idea was received and dealt with in the 
spirit of fairness and generosity which is 
responsible for the excellent system of 
schools maintained by the city. The only 
difficulty lay in the question of finances, 
for the Board felt that it could pay only 
a part of the amount necessary to secure 
a competent director. 

It was at this juncture that the splen- 
did body of women composing the City 
Federation of Parent-Teuchers’ Associa- 
tions stepped into the breach. Headed 
by their wonderful leader, Mrs. Edgar 
Lee. these ladies gladly consented to 
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DR. P. M. FARRINGTON 
Memphis Oto-Laryngologist 


supply the deficiency and are now paying 
nine hundred dollars per year toward the 
salary of the school’s director. 

I was called from the East where I 
was then teaching, to assume charge of 
the school at its opening immediately 
after the New Year. Dr. Goldstein 
came down from St. Louis to give a 
lecture, soon after opening, and the 
children of the school, with their teacher, 
were called upon to demonstrate before 
the public what can be done along the 
lines of oral work for the deaf. Since 
that time two demonstrations have been 
given before Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Jones and the Board of Educa- 
tion have supplied a very large and al- 
most ideal room for the school work. Dr. 
Farrington and a well known piano com- 
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pany have given the use of a fine piano, 
for which the former has provided a 
specially designed bench for the children 
to stand on. He is also to give us one 
of Dr. Goldstein’s harmonicas. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations have urged 
us to call upon them for anything we 
need. Mrs. Farrington, as “Joe,” has 
already endeared herself to the children 
as their “visiting lady.” My own stock 
of Montessori and kindergarten supplies 
has made it unnecessary to expend any 
money for similar material. 

There are now twelve children enrolled 
with more applications for next year. 
At that time, also, the children from the 
surrounding tri-state communities are to 
be allowed to enter, upon payment of a 
small tuition fee. 

That such a school was needed is evi- 
denced by the interest which has been 
aroused. With such interest on the part 
of those who need it, and with such 
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Superintendent, Memphis Public Schools 
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MRS. EDGAR LEE 


President, Memphis Federation of Parent-Teacher 


Associations 


generous cooperation and kindly sym- 
pathy as is shown by those who watch 
its progress, it is safe to predict that the 
oral school for the deaf children in 
Memphis, Tennessee, will make every 
effort to set its standard high and live 
up to it. 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


CORRECTION 


There is a great demand everywhere for 
specialists to correct speech defects. This 
promises to be a very large field, but as 
yet Is just in its infancy. Those who are 
prepared to meet the demand now are sure 
to find a wide range for opportunity. 

Dr. Frederick Martin, who has _ trained 
many teachers for this work, is giving a 
special course of training this summer during 
the month of July. The Martin Institute 
for Speech is affiliated with the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music. Ithaca, N. Y., and 
the summer course offered consists of 150 
hours of lecture and practice work, begin- 
ning June 30, 1924. 
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AMERICAN DOLLS IN NEAR EAST 
ORPHANAGES 


By Maysett S. C. SmitH 





THESE GIRLS OF THE DEAF CLASS IN NEAR EAST RELIEF CARE AT ATHENS ARE NEVER 


SEPARATED FROM THEIR NEW DOLLS. 
THE SCHOOLROOM, THE CLINIC, WHEN 


HEN Miss Christine Nuno, Near 

East Relief Director of Nurses 

at Athens, sent to American pa- 
pers an appeal for dolls for the children 
in Near East Relief orphanages, she had 
no idea what she was starting. A dozen 
or two dolls, she thought, might be the 
response. Sometimes, in that dreamy 
morning hour between sleeping and 
waking, she saw a hundred dolls clasped 
to the ardent breasts. of her little lassies. 
But of course that could not really hap- 
pen. When she was wide awake she 
knew that. 

But then the dolls began to come— 
by ones and tens and twenties. Big 
dolls and little dolls and middle-sized 
dolls. Rag dolls, china dolls, papier 
maché dolls, celluloid dolls. Boy dolls, 
girl dolls. Baby dolls, “mammy” dolls, 
nurses, brides, pirates, Dutch milkmaids, 
Venetian gondoliers, London cabbies, 
Uncle Sams, Kewpies, Teddy Bears. 
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THEY ARE THEIR CONSTANT COMPANIONS IN 


SLEEPING AND EVEN WHEN BATHING 


~ 
‘ 


Bundles came by freight and packages 
by parcel post. Until on a glorious day 
of reckoning it was found that more 
than a thousand dolls had arrived to 
gladden these youngsters whose only 
toys were bright labels salvaged from 
American tomato cans and tiny animals 
manufactured by themselves from scraps 
of cloth. 

More than a thousand dolls! The 
equivalent of more than a_ thousand 
smiles—smiles so long continued as to 
be almost permanent. What fun to 
distribute the dolls and produce the 
smiles ! 

Of course there were not enough to 
go around; only the girls in the kinder- 
garten could have them and the hospital 
children of kindergarten size. There is 
no way of knowing how many of the 
larger girls wished they could take a few 
years from their ages for the sake of 
getting one of these adorable dolls! 
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Perhaps even some of the little lads 
cast a longing and paternal eye on the 
new arrivals. 

But they all went to the very tiny 
tads—Varva and Sophia, beaming Amina 
and glowing Peuroohi—except for the 
class of deaf and dumb girls. There no 
one was overlooked, no matter if her 
years numbered ten or twelve instead of 
five or six. It is hard to bring a smile 
to these strained faces whose searching 
eyes seem still to see the sufferings they 
had to endure in silence during the de- 
portations from Anatolia, but smiles now 
came to the lips of Athena and Helena 
and Araxi and Azniv. Here was some- 
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thing that could be understood without 
effort; here was somethiug to live, for. 

And the dolls never leave their arms, 
sleeping or waking. In the schoolroom 
they sit in the girls’ laps; under the 
showers they are clasped to the dripping 
little bodies; at the clinic they share. the 
treatments given to their owners and 
when night comes they go to dreamland 
with their heads on the same pillows. 

Yes, Miss Nuno did, indeed, “start 
something,” and she would be very glad 
to distribute all that may be sent her; it 
is a privilege to fill those empty little 
arms, to give the orphaned hearts “fam- 
ilies” to love and care for. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL, THOUGH DEAF 


By JoHN A. FERRALL 


N OLD clipping in my possession 

tells of a young woman who sat 

one day before her mirror and 
gazed long and earnestly at the reflection 
she saw there. She screwed up her 
face in many ways. She fluffed her 
hair, and then smoothed it down again. 
She raised her eyes and lowered them. 
She showed her teeth and she pressed 
her lips tightly together. At last she 
got up with a weary sigh and said, “It’s 
no use; I’ll be some kind of reformer!” 

Those days, fortunately, are gone for- 
ever. There are no homely girls now. 
But I judge that Plautus’s declaration, 
Nimia est miseria nimis pulchrum esse 
hominem, does not apply to the ladies, 
at least in their own opinion. So, I am 
led to place before them a remarkable 
discovery I have made of the efficacy 
of speech-reading movements in the cul- 
tivation of beauty. This applies espe- 
cially to mirror practice in speech read- 
ing. 

It has occurred to me, also, that there 
may be some among the deafened who 
fail to take up the study of speech read- 
ing who might be persuaded to under- 
take it if they could be shown the 


remarkable potentialities of the art as 
an aid in the development of beauty. 
In other words, some who may be able 
to persuade themselves that they are 
not yet deaf enough to undertake the 
study of speech reading, might be led to 
investigate it as a means of enhancing 
personal attractiveness. For this reason, 
then, I feel that I should place my dis- 
covery at the disposal of teachers of 
speech reading and others interested in 
the spread of this miraculous art. 

I am not unaware of the fact, of 
course, that there are those who question 
the intrinsic value of beauty, or even 
doubt that it has any worth at all. Even 
Ruskin warns us that we should always 
remember that “the most beautiful 
things in the world are most useless; 
peacocks and lilies, for instance.” 

But considering the numerous occa- 
sions on which Ruskin has written with 
enthusiasm of the value and importance 
of beauty, we may discount this partic- 
ular warning. Besides, he does not 
mention human beings, nor had he at 
the time, I judge, any personal knowledge 
of the beneficial results from conscien- 
tious speech reading practice. Nor, for 
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that matter, is the statement that pea- 
cocks and lilies are useless susceptible 
of absolute proof. So much for Mr. 
Ruskin and his criticisms! 

“Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
the power of beauty I remember yet, 
which once inflam’d my soul, and still 
inspires my wit,” and I believe firmly 
that “the beautiful are never desolate; 
someone always loves them.” If I did 
not believe this to be true, I should not, 
of course, have the presumption to offer 
these suggestions. Yes, yes, | am going 
to offer them in a minute or two. We 
must take these things slowly and cau- 
tiously. It is worth it. “There is a 
self-evident axiom,” asserts Ouida, than 
whom there are none whomer, “that she 
who is born a beauty is half married.” 

There is a little French story that tells 
of a young lady who was very much im- 
pressed by the general appearance of a 
gentleman she saw at a reception. She 
expressed her admiration in no uncertain 
terms and her words, as such things will, 
soon reached the ears of the young man 
in question. First, however, they reached 
the ears of his mother. Since the young 
lady happened to be quite wealthy and 
was in other ways decidedly eligible, the 
mother hastened to bring her comments 
to the ears of her son. He was a broad- 
minded young man who was not inclined 
to be prejudiced against the girl because 
of her great wealth, but he was curious 
to know if by any chance she happened 
to be pretty also. His mother understood 
that she was charming, very charming 
indeed, but this the young man could 
judge for himself by attending church 
the following Sunday and keeping his 
eyes open; a task not always as easy as 
some may imagine. 

The mother explained that the girl 
was always accompanied to church by 
her father and the latter was marked 
by a very remarkable nose, with a wart 
on it; a nose considered unique in all 
Paris. 

The following Sunday the young man 
set out for church and his mother 


awaited his return and his verdict with 
much interest. He came back, however, 
with a disappointed air. The young lady 
was all well enough, it seemed, except. 
well, her mouth was entirely too large. 
According to him it looked as much out 
of place on her young face as a hat 
large enough to come down over his ears 
would look on him. 


The mother protested ‘that a large 
mouth seemed a very trivial thing to 
make such a fuss over. Why, a person’s 
mouth couldn’t be so large as to be that 
important! But the young man was ob- 
durate. He simply could not stand that 
mouth, he declared. He did admit, 
finally, that if the girl could discover 
some method for reducing its size, he 
would be very favorably inclined toward 
her indeed. 

Well, as such things will, his words 
ultimately reached the ears of the young 
lady. You can, I believe, picture her 
state of mind. There are no words to 
portray it, and a series of dashes and 
stars would be comparatively meaning- 
less. It is perhaps sufficient to say that 
she was annoyed. Her—er—annoyance 
was succeeded, however, by a keen sense 
of chagrin. She had been led to believe 
that with her great wealth and her cul- 
ture, even Prince Charming himself 
could be brought to his knees. Her 
disillusionment was, in consequence, 
something appalling. 

Her father, upset by her manifest 
disappointment, tried to comfort her. 
After all, the young man had found 
fault with only one thing, her mouth, 
and had even gone so far as to indicate 
that he would be very much pleased 
with her if the mouth could be reduced 
in size. And, her father urged, it was 
said that if one had sufficient money 
he could secure anything in Paris. He 
would go to Paris at once and find out 
what could be done about the mouth. 

He went to Paris and consulted doc- 
tors and surgeons. They could offer him 
no hope. Finally someone suggested 
that he call on a famous teacher of 
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elocution. This man, it appeared, had 
originated such a_ splendid series of 
exercises for singing, articulating or 


even whistling, that he had not only 
developed the pronunciation of his pupils 
but actually improved their facial ap- 
pearance. 

To this man the father journeyed and 
explained his problem. 

“Tt is quite. simple,” the teacher as- 
sured him. “I can give you three words 
which will produce just the results you 
wish. They will cost you one hundred 
dollars each.” 

Delighted, the father immediately pro- 
duced three hundred doilars and placed 
the money in the hand of the teacher. 

“In order to reduce the size of the 
young lady’s mouth,” said the latter, 
pocketing the money, “all that is neces- 
sary is for her to repeat, every day, the 
words pomme, prune, pouce. Pronounce 
them yourself and you will see that I 
am right. Pomme, and the mouth forms 
a perfect oval; prune, and the oval is 


smaller; pouce, and it is very small 
indeed.” 

The father tried the test and was 
delighted. 


Back home he went and explained the 
magic formula to his daughter. She, 
too, was delighted with it. Every day 
she repeated the words as her father had 
told them to her. 


At the end of a month of steady 
practice, it was arranged that the young 
man should see the girl again. He did, 
and went away insisting that instead of 
being smaller, the girl’s mouth had ac- 
tually grown larger. It was absolutely 
impossible, he declared. 

Hearing the verdict, the father re- 
turned to Paris and roundly berated the 
teacher of elocution because of the fail- 
ure of the method. The latter insisted 
that it could not fail; that failure was 
absolutely impossible if his instructions 
had been followed. 

“Are you positive,” he demanded, “that 
your daughter actually repeated the 
words pomme, prune, pouce every day?” 
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A troubled look passed over the 
father’s face. 
“Not exactly,” he confessed. “I told 


her to say pomme, prune, poire—three 
fruits—it was more natural, more logical 
you know..” 

“Potre! Poire!”’ exclaimed the teach- 
er, disgusted. “I am no longer aston- 
ished. So she used the word poire, not 
pouce?” 

“Yes,” admitted the father. 
what difference could that make?” 

“What difference!” exclaimed the 
teacher. “Well, try the word yourself 
and see. Why, my dear sir, poire is 
the word I have my pupils repeat when 
I wish them to increase the size of their 
mouths !” 


“But 


If you will try these words before 
your mirror, you can see exactly what 
the French teacher meant. In speech 
reading, of course, the lip movements 
are classified and made available for 
practice in groups, so that it is easy to 
select exactly the words you need for 
use in modifying any particular feature! 

The French teacher, for example, had 
observed that those who laughed fre- 
quently tended to develop wrinkles about 
the corner of their eyes. To offset this, 
he had them repeat the phrase “petite 
pomme d’api’ which “ironed” out the 
wrinkles. [I mention this example spe- 
cifically with the thought that should you 
inadvertently laugh at something I may 
write, you may be prepared to counteract 
the ill effects at once. 


bd 


“Beauty,” writes Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
“depends more upon the movements of 
the face than upon the form of. the 
features when at rest. Thus a counte- 
nance habitually under the influence of 
amiable feelings, acquires a beauty of the 
highest order from the frequency with 
which such feelings are originating causes 
of the movements of expression which 
stamp their character upon us.” 

Just so. Then think of the possibili- 
ties of an art that lays great stress upon 
the study of facial movements and em- 
phasizes the desirability of practicing 
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such movements before a mirror. The 
most casual observation of your coun- 
tenance as revealed to you in the mirror 
while practicing speech reading move- 
ments will teach you the effect produced 
by each movement. Then there is 
nothing simpler than to build up by 
exercise just the sort of expression you 
like best to wear. 


All this, of course, has been directed 
primarily at the ladies; not that they 
have more vanity than the men—that 
would not be possible—but because, as 
La Bruyére tells us, “a look of intelli- 
gence in men is what regularity of fea- 
tures is in women,” and I do not see 
just how speech reading movements, 
and particularly mirror practice, can be 
utilized in developing such a look. For 
my own part, I do not believe I ever 
look less intelligent than when trying 
mirror practice on speech reading move- 
ments. I should certainly hate to have 
the expression on my countenance at 
such times become permanently fixed. 
In fact, apprehension in this respect has 
caused me to abandon mirror practice 
entirely. 


In closing, it may be well for me to 
quote, for the benefit of readers outside 
of New England, some remarks Emerson 
has made bearing on certain drawbacks 
that may be expected to accompany the 
development of unusual beauty. “French 
mémoires of the fifteenth century,” he 
tells us, “celebrate the name of Pauline 
de Viguiere, a virtuous and accomplished 
maiden, who so fired the enthusiasm of 
her contemporaries that the citizens of 
her native city of Toulouse obtained the 
aid of the civil authorities to compel 
her to appear publicly on the balcony 
at least twice a week, and, as often as 
she showed herself, the crowd was dan- 
gerous to life. Not less, in England, 
in the last century, was the fame of the 
Gunnings, of whom Elizabeth married 
the Duke of Hamilton; and Maria, the 
Earl of Coventry. Walpole says, ‘the 
concourse was so great when the Duch- 
ess of Hamilton was presented at court, 
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on Friday, that even the noble crowd 
in the drawing-room clambered on chairs 
and tables to look at her. There are 
mobs at their doors to see them get into 
their chairs, and people go early to get 
places at the theatres, when it is known 
they will be there. Such crowds flock 
to see the Duchess of Hamilton, that 
seven hundred people sat up all night, 
in and about an inn, in Yorkshire, to 
see her get into her post-chaise next 
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morning’. 

From this we learn that in the culti- 
vation of beauty, as in other things, 
moderation is to be desired. 


tw: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CONFERENCE ON LIP-READING FOR 
HARD OF HEARING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


Chairman, Caroline F. Kimball, Teacher of 
Lip-Reading in the Public Schools, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

Tuesday afternoon, July 1, 1924, 2:00 o'clock. 

Vital Problems of Meeting the Needs of 
the Hard of Hearing Child. (Ten Minutes) 
—Martha E. Bruhn, Principal Muller-Walle 
School of Lip-Reading, Boston, Mass. 

The Deafened Child: Problem as We See 
It. (Ten Minutes)—Estelle E. Samuelson, 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
New York City. 

The Value of Lip-Reading and Voice 
Training in the Education of the Hard of 
Hearing. (Ten Minutes)—Alice G. Bryant, 
M.D., Member of Associate Staff, New 
England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

The Hard of Hearing Child in Rochester, 
New York. (Ten Minutes)—Alice G. Howe, 
Supervisor of Lip-Reading Instruction, Pub- 
lic Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

Work for Hard of Hearing Children in the 
Public Schools of Washington, D. C. (With 
Demonstration). Louise Wimsatt, District of 
Columbia School of Lip-Reading, Washington, 
Des 

Address (Ten Minutes)—Franklin W. Bock, 
M.D., Director, Deafness Prevention Clinic, 
Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

Address — Charles W. Richardson, M.D., 
Washington, D. C. (Discussion). 


gang CORRECTION AT EMERSON 


Walter B. Swift of Boston has been 
ougelinad instructor in speech defect cor- 
rection in the Emerson College of Oratory. 
His summer course begins on July seventh 
and lasts for six weeks. Mrs. Sarah H. 
Barber, formerly of Northwestern University 
and also of Boston University, will be 
assistant instructor. 











“If any of us have any advantage in personal character, intellect or fortune, we should 
be ready to make our friends sharers and partners in it with ourselves.”—Cicero. 


M* DEAR Friendly Friends: 
I know you will be interested 


in the returns to the prize contest 
started in the April Vortta Review. 
In that number we announced that we 
would give a dollar for the best letter on 
“The Funniest Thing That Ever Hap- 
pened to Me Because of My Deafness.” 
The award goes to Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, 
of Columbus, Ohio. Here is her letter: 


In cultivating a sense of humor, along with 
speech reading, I seem to have collected a 
sack full of funny things which happen to 
me nearly every day. Shall I shake the sack 
in hopes that the funniest of all may come 
to the top? Or shall I shut my eyes and 
“grab” for one of the funny things from this 
jolly bag of funnies? 

The “Homo Fiend” (see his photograph in 
the May issue of the Votta Review) must 
always be reckoned with! When he is not 
“muttering and puttering and buttering his 
bread” he is sure to be engaged in other 
prformances equally disconcerting. One morn- 
ing he played a trick on me. 

I was feeling unusually virtuous, because 
the house had religiously been set in order, 
dishes washed, floors swept, and fragrant soup 
merrily simmering for the children’s lunch. 
All this, too, with the unopened pages of the 
Votta beckoning in a most tantalizing way. 
Faithfully I attended to “duty first,” then 
with a happy sigh, was soon lost in the in- 
spiring pages. 

It may have been hours, or only a minute, 
before my nephew appeared in the doorway. 
I understood him to say something about 
“soup boiling over.” 


He probably thought I had taken leave of 
my senses, when I[ sprang from my chair, 
dashed the beloved Votta from me, and 
rushed madly toward the kitchen! Pell-mell I 
ran, only to find the soup at the same modest 
simmer. Following me in amazement, my 
nephew asked, 

“What is the matter with you?’ 

“Didn’t you say the soup was boiling over?’ 

“Why no! I said that ‘Zupe’ was born in 


, 


’ 


Dover.” 

“Zupe” was a shiny little ebony maid 
recently become a member of our household. 
She had explained. ‘“Yass’m, my _  name’s 


Susan-Susanna Matilda Jefferson, but dey calls 

me ‘Zupe’ fo’ short.” 
Zupe born in Dover! 
Soup boiling over! 
Shades of the Homo 

merry laugh he gave us! 


Fiend! But what a 


The next letter, while not a personal 
experience, and therefore not fulfilling 
one of the conditions of the prize con- 
test is certainly good enough to quote, 
and I am sure it will give you a merry 
moment, as it did me. 


A deaf man, who is a tailor in the town 
where I live, was waiting on a_ prospective 
customer who was looking around his shop 
and fingering the materials. Finally the cus- 
tomer said: 

“Have you any children?” 

The tailor interpreted the sentence as, “Have 
you any chinchilla?” 

He answered, “Oh, no! We don’t keep 
them any more. They have so long gone out 
of style that we couldn’t give them away!” 

Then the tailor wondered why the man 
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laughed so hard.—Carolyn Curtis, St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada. 


I shall quote one more of the enter- 
taining letters that were sent in, before 
we go on to other matters. This one is 
from Miss Almena Gilliatt, Portland, 
Me., and was accompanied by the follow- 
ing note, which will tell you, I think, 
the purpose of our contest letters,. even 
better than I have been able to do. 


We are constantly making such funny mis- 
takes I don’t wonder people laugh at the 
deafened. Your present contest will not be 
without results, for it will encourage intro- 
spection so that we ourselves may see the 
humor of the situation. Your corner of 
VoLTA is a continual help to us all and I am 
glad of this opportunity to tell you so and 
to thank you for it. Success to your efforts. 


Thank you, Miss Gilliatt. 
her story of “a bluff.” 


Now for 


When one has asked for a remark to be 
repeated the second, third, or even fourth time 
and then finds it to have been “a fine day” 
or a remark equally inane, the temptation to 
bluff on a subsequent similar occasion is 
strong. But we must be careful how and 
when we bluff. In one instance I was calling 
on a friend in California who once a week had 
a Jap come in and give her house a thorough 
cleaning. In the course of conversation she 
said, “My Jap has not been here this week 
and my house looks fierce!” I did not hear 
all she said and had the impression it did not 
matter, so I replied, “Yes,” in a very matter- 
of-fact way. It wasn’t the answer she ex- 
pected and to my surprise she went into a fit 
of uncontrollable laughter. Pressing her for 
the cause of her merriment, she said, “I re- 
marked that my house looked fierce and you 
quite agreed with me by saying ‘Yes!’.” Then 
I joined her in her laugh. It is the saving 
grace of the deafened to be able to enjoy the 
humor of their own mistakes. 


Many of the letters sent in told of 
similar mistakes brought about by “bluff- 
ing.” “Bluffing” and “homofiends” are 
always in hiding along the way, waiting 
to trip you up, my friends. Watch out 
for them! 

One of the most embarrassing mo- 
ments brought on by bluffing was told to 
me by 4 woman so eminent in the speech 
reading world, that if I should tell you 
her name, I believe there would not be 
one of you who failed to recognize it. 
She told me that a friend of hers whom 
she had not seen for a long time, was 
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giving her a lengthy account of her 
activities since they had last met. She 


gave her close attention for some time, 
and then, as more pressing duties crowd- 
ed in upon her consciousness, her atten- 
tion wandered. She was recalled very 
abruptly to earth by a hurt look on her 
friend’s face. Upon inquiry, she found 
that the lady had said, “Along about 
Christmas time, my grandmother died,” 
and that she had carelessly and unwit- 
tingly had replied, “How perfectly fine!” 


How do you manage your phone calls? 


In a recent issue of the Votta Review 
this question was asked by a perplexed 
reader, who was greatly inconvenienced 
during her attendance at the Conference 
in Chicago last summer, by her inability 
to reach friends on the phone. Two 
letters, telling of how others have solved 
this problem, have been sent in. May 
they help you as well as our puzzled 
inquirer. 


My business is tires and their repair, and 
I have a fine trade. I am very hard of 
hearing, but study lipreading at our public 
evening classes. When anyone asks to speak 
with me on the phone, one of my helpers 
takes the receiver, and there is a duplicate 
one connected in the line which I take. While 
I don’t hear the words, I can follow my 
assistant who repeats to me and then I speak 
tc my caller. This, to be sure, can’t be 
arranged in a strange hotel, although I have 
often asked a total stranger to listen for me 
to get a phone call or send one. I find that 
a few words of explanation usually will get 
desired results. My field of work is 
good for one hard of hearing. You see, I 
sell my efforts and no one cares about my 
deafness—just so we treat them fairly and 
give them good workmanship. 


The other contributor has a different 
solution to offer for the problem. 


Last summer I had the telephone problem 
to solve and I have thought myself deucedly 
clever ever since. Landed in N. Y. C. with a 
lot of friends to be found and letter service 
too slow. I can battle with any hotel room 
clerk but it takes more nerve and patience than 
I have to make the people behind the desks 
understand that I am anxious and willing to 
pay for telephone service. 

So I marched up to the desk and _ said, 
“Please send a bell-boy to room 404 at exactly 
three o'clock.” At that time I had the door 
ajar so I could see him, as I could not hear 
him knock. On coming into the room I 
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explained to him that I wanted him to call 
such and such a number and say he was 
telephoning for Miss D, and to send the 
message I had prepared. He was instructed 
to write the message he received in reply. 
Bell-hops are used to being called to rooms 
to do everything from fastening up a woman’s 
gown to taking her “dorg” out for its stroll 
or serving the bootleg stuff, so most of them, 
I think, would be able to do the stunt, if they 
saw a small fee in your eye. 

Once I asked the Traveler’s Aid in the 
Grand Central and she was anxious to do more 
than I asked. And once I went into a West- 
ern Union office and wrote a message to be 
telegraphed (!) to a N. Y. address. The 
girl was a little surprised, but I explained the 
circumstances to her, so she took the telegram, 
telephoned it and wrote the answer as she 
received it over the telephone and accepted 
the twenty-five cents as the price of the 
telegram, which was a fifty-word day letter. 
I know that I might not have been so for- 
tunate in every W. U. office, but it is always 
possible to send a telegram in the same town 
and to receive its answer the same way, so 
I don’t think it 
would be necessary 
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accepted. It has occurred to me that 
perhaps the employer who has not ac- 
cepted you as a workman, failed to do 
so, not because of your deafness, but 
because of your voice. You cannot 
hear it, but he can! Your hearing 
cannot be restored, perhaps, but it is 
safe to surmise that your voice can be 
impraved; its harshness softened, your 
articulation made most distinct, your ear- 
rying tones made firmer and stronger. 
If you have not done so, will you not 
have your voice tested by someone ex- 
pert enough to render a reliable decision, 
and find out if it is handicapping you— 
in a business way, in your club, socially? 
And if you find it is, will you not face 
the fact courageously and frankly and 
seek improvement? A clinic for just 

this sort of voice 








to be out of reach 
of one’s friends for 
more than a day. 

Is your voice 
a greater handicap 
than your deaf- 
ness? 


deafness. 
I was recently 


discussing with 
an employer sev- 
eral deafened can- 


your 





MY JOB AND HOW I GOT IT! 


Think of earning a dollar 
by telling how you got your job! 
And yet we are going to offer one 
dollar for the best brief letter sent 
in before June 25th, 1924, telling how 
you obtained your job in spite of your 
All letters submitted are 
subject to publication, but name will 
be withheld upon request. 
letter to The Friendly Lady, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


testing is to be 
held at the Asso- 
ciation meeting in 
New York. See 
page 240. 


just 


I cannot praise 
too much, I feel, 
the writer of the 
letter I am now 
going to quote, 
for her prompt 


Address 








didates who were 








: action, her perse- 





being considered 
for a very fine and promising position. 
This employer knew that deafness is 
often an asset to an employee, and so was 
not unwilling to accept a deafened person 
for this position. But what of the candi- 
date’s voice? It may seem strange to 
you, but that did .make a difference. 
This was what was said about one 
person who was considered: “Every 
word you say about Miss So-and-So is 
perfectly true. I admire her in lots of 
ways, and value her ideas and determina- 
tion. But—I simply could not stand 
having her voice around me; it would 
drive me to drink, I know.” 

I do not believe this employer would 
tell the young lady under discussion that 
this was the reason she could not be 





verence, and her 
kindliness in telling us of her experience. 


The splendid letter in your section of the 
Votta Review about voice correction made 
me wish to pass along my own experience, 
thinking it may help someone else a little. 

It was Miss Timberlake’s fine paper that 
she read at Chicago (fourth annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, June, 1923) 
that set me thinking seriously about my voice, 
though I’d known for some time that it needed 
attention because it was such hard work to 
make myself heard for any distance. While 
debating whether to take voice placing of a 
singing teacher or to try an_ elocutionist, 
along came the best chance for which anyone 
could wish. 


As a lip-reading teacher, I’ve been in friend- 
ly relations with the speech teachers in our 
day school for deaf children, and when the 
primary teacher offered to help me, of course 
I willingly dropped other things and seized 
the opportunity. And I might have looked 
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long and hard before I could have found a 
better teacher. She knew just what 
to do for me, and I had to begin just as the 
little deaf children do, mirror practice and 
all, and learn to make vowel and consonant 
sounds just right; but of course I could 
finish that part much quicker than they do, 
because I am grown up and can hear and un- 
derstand directions. Vowels were soon out 
of the way, but I’ve had to work long and 
hard on consonants, and now I can _ notice 
when other people do it wrong and can see 
clearly what was always so hard in my lip- 
reading lessons, the difference between vocal 
and non-vocal consonants (vocal ones showing 
decidedly on the throat when spoken cor- 
rectly). I believe that learning how to say 
it just right will make it easier for my lip- 
reading pupils to see it, too. 

Then came syllable drill, taking every con- 
sonant with every vowel, initial, final, and 
both in one syllable. All had to be given 
loudly (it seemed to me as if I were shout- 
ing), and finally from the farthest corner of 
the school-room to be sure my voice would 
“carry”. I am taught how to place my voice 
it the front of the mouth instead of the 
throat and have to practice till the vibrations 
make a prickly feeling and the sound re- 
sounds up into all the passages of the nose 
and sinuses, keeping my fingers on my face 
to make sure I am doing it right. I have to 
hum loudly for nasal sounds (m, n, ng) and 
practice scales, up for questions and down 
for declaratory sentences. I’m told it will 
take lots and lots of practice to break up such 
long-established bad habits which are the 
result of not hearing clearly for so many 
years, but that systematic every-day work, 
exaggerating the consonants, will in time 
make it so easy that all reading aloud and 
conversation at a rapid rate will sound all 
right. Of course the practice has to be slow 
at first. 

After the syllable drill comes reading alond, 
first short quotations, then longer poems and 
selections. All the vowel sounds must be 
rounded out well and the consonants clearly 
spoken, whether initial or final, using glides 
instead of force for emphasis. I have read 
as slowly as is necessary to get all the sounds 
in properly and may go ahead as fast as I 
can without running the sounds together. 
_From the first I had deep breathing exer- 
cises which were simple enough to be inter- 
esting. (These exercises will be described in 
detail to any reader who is interested, and 
who will write to the Friendly Lady for 
further particulars.) If the position used in 
these exercises is once cultivated and always 
used whether standing or sitting, no thought 
need be given to the breathing, as it will 
take care of itself. 

I am still taking lessons and do not know 
what more I am to have, but lately all I’ve 
had has been reading aloud under supervision 
of the teacher, so I think I must have had all 
the principles and the rest is just practice, of 
which I am told I can’t havé too much. I 
hope all the deafened readers of the Votta 
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will have their voices examined by. a speech 
teacher, for it has been my experience that not 
much can get by such a teacher, who is 
trained for noticing every defect in speech. 


If any other readers have attempted 
voice improvement, will they not write 
of their experience to the Friendly Cor- 
ner? We cannot encourage it too much! 

Is there any other problem asso¢iated 
with deafness that you wish to bring up 
for discussion? If so, write to me 
today. 

The Correspondence Club is still giv- 
ing good cheer and encouraging help 
to many more members each month. If 
you are in need of it, join. If you can 
lend a helping hand, join. Everyone 
is welcome. 

Your very true 

FRIENDLY LADY. 

Address all correspondence to The 
Friendly Lady, 1601 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope if you 
desire a personal reply. 


ABOUT THE NORMAL SYMPOSIUM 
From a Letter by Miss C. M. Ziegler 


What an interesting discussion you have 
started!—and it ought to be very valuable. 

The difficulties of such standardization as 
Miss Bruhn suggests are well brought out by 
Mr. McKerrall. It is the principal of each 
school who, in the final analysis, decides the 
eligibility of the candidate, and the time when 
she has reached the point of proficiency. 

Miss Kenfield proposes that each parent 
school standardize its own method and refuse 
diplomas to those who have not come up to 
that standard, while Mrs. Nitchie seems to 
suggest that the only way in which this can be 
done is by having special training courses for 
those teachers who desire to have normal pu- 
pils. Such a training course the Kinzie School 
has had from the beginning, for in speech 
reading, as in other subjects, it is true that 
many who are fine teachers lack the peculiar 
qualifications for imparting their secret. 

Miss Kenfield also makes another good point 
in saying that the normal course should be 
long enough to enable the pupil to be well 
grounded in the technique of the method and 
thoroughly familiar with her material. This 
is even more true of post graduate courses 
for it often happens that the very fact of one’s 
being a good teacher in one method prevents 
her acquiring so easily the fine points of an- 
other method, thereby causing her to lose the 
very points she has come to learn. If she 
becomes as familiar with the new method as 
she is with the old she is better prepared to 
use the best of each. 











HIS month we have received such 
interesting and vital response to 
the appeal that a deaf child makes 
to every broadly human heart that we 
want our readers to experience its force 


and feel its significance as we have. 
Such accounts of achievement are bea- 
cons of hope to parents into whose 


homes the problem of a deaf child has 
come, and to the teachers who are to 
receive them into their class-rooms, later 


on. When the day arrives in which 
home love, intelligently applied, saves 
to all deaf children, as to these little 


ones, those immeasurably valuable years 
between two and six, now so largely 
wasted, the task of the schools will be 
lightened and the souls and lives of their 
pupils enriched to a degree not now 
deemed possible. 

First comes this bit of correspondence 
which explains itself: 


Dear Friends at the Volta Bureau: 

In the October, ’23, number of the VoLtTa 
REVIEW, appeared a letter from a gentleman 
in China who wished to employ a teacher for 
his little deaf son. My own son was deafened 
by an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis when 
he was five years and ten months old. I have 
thought a great deal about the boy, and the 
father’s evident desire to give him the best 
possible training. I have written a letter to 
the father, telling him of my experiences in 
training and educating my boy. I wish that 
the editors of the Votta Review would read 
the letter and kindly address it, and mail it 
to the gentleman in China. 

Each issue of the Vortta Review is eagerly 
read in our home. I am so glad that great 
attention is being paid to the education of 
those who have partial hearing. I have 
known children with partial hearing to be 
more neglected than those who were totally 
deaf. Much of the help and inspiration in 
educating my boy, has been drawn from the 
Votta Review. The fact that there are 
thousands of mothers and tedchers engaged 
in the absorbing work of teaching the deaf, 
and the stories of the wonderful things they 
have accomplished, have been my inspiration 
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all these years. My dreams for my boy are 

being realized. May the dreams of all the 

fathers, and mothers, and teachers come true! 
MRS. J: BN: 


To the Gentleman in China: 

My Dear Sir:—In the October number of 
the Vortta Review, I read of your appeal 
for a teacher for your little deaf son. I am 
the mother of a lad who became deaf from 
an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis when 
he was five years and ten months old. I have 
never written to anyone of my experiences 
in teaching and training my boy, but the cir- 
cumstances of our sorrow and need are so 
alike, that I am moved to tell you of my 
experiences in the hope that they may be of 
some help to you. The chief reason that I 
have never before shared my _ experiences 
with the parents of other deaf children is 
because I feel that I have had such a very 
great advantage in the fact that my son has 
some hearing. For six months after h’s ill- 
ness he was totally deaf, then one day he 
heard a very loud sound; in a year he could 
understand a single word spoken in a_ loud, 
distinct tone directly into his ear; in six 
months more, his hearing improved so that he 
could understand a sentence. Since that time 
there has been no perceptible improvement. 

In talking to him we speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly, and directly into his ear. When his 
hearing improved so that he could understand 
a sentence, I knew that I would be able to 
teach him myself. I am a college graduate, 
but no one could have been more ignorant of 
how to go about teaching a little deaf child 
than I was. A very intelligent physician who 
attended my son, suggested that I should not 
give him anything unless he asked for it, 
telling me that he would lose his speech in 
six months unless I made every effort to 
preserve it. 

Preparatory to sending him to school, I had 
taught him the sounds of the letters, to read 
and write a little, and to count to two hundred. 
While he was still in bed I reviewed what 
had already taught him. (He was not able 
to’ walk without assistance for several months 
after his illness.) Some words I interpreted 
by means of actions. I recall that one of our 
hardest struggles was with the little word 
“do.” Finally its meaning dawned upon him. 
“Do, Mother—laugh—run—jump—DO !” 

A friend told me of the Votta Review, 
for which I subscribed. I purchased Mr. 
Nitchie’s book on lip-reading. I taught Don- 
ald, and I learned how to speak so that he 
could read my lips. When he was totally 
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deaf, he would watch my lips eagerly, but 
when he could hear even one spoken word 
he was impatient of trying to read the lips. 

My one great thought in teaching him was 
to give him language. Sometimes I would be 
weeks finding a way in which to interpret a 
new word to him, and the proper pronuncia- 
tion would have to be repeated again and 
again. I did not discourage him by constantly 
correcting him, but kept a list of mispro- 
nounced words pinned up over my _ kitchen 
table, and used these words in talking to him. 

When he was seven years old, he started to 
the public schools. His first teacher was a 
Christian Scientist who ignored the fact that 
he was deaf. By very close cooperation on 
my part with the teachers, he finished success- 
fully the grammar grades. Before entering 
high school, he studied for one year with a 
special teacher of lip-reading and voice culture. 
In high school he showed a great aptitude for 
languages, leading his classes in both Latin 
and French. Upon graduating from high 
school he wished to enter the university. The 
authorities there were very doubtful of his 
being able to pursue a university course, but 
he and I were determined that he should try. 
He is now a Junior in the School of Biology 
and is doing splendid work. He can read the 
lips, but seems to lack the intuition necessary 
to become a clever lip-reader. 

I would urge you not to abandon hope that 
your little son’s hearing may return in some 
degree. Test him constantly for signs of 
hearing. Hearing has been known to return 
even after seven years, in cases of deafness 
from spinal meningitis. Keep the boy with 
hearing children, he will learn much from 
them. Keep him happy and interested. Treat 
him in every way as a normal child. Disci- 
pline him with firmness and kindness. His 
father, mother, and sister are his natural 
teachers, and I know that your love for him 
will urge you to discover every possible meth- 
od for helping him. Of course, if his deafness 
continues absolute, a good teacher of lip- 
reading and speech training must be found, 
and my earnest prayer is that you may find 
the right. one. I know the feeling of help- 
lessness and despair upon the discovery that 
one’s child is deaf, so I have written this 
letter hoping that it may bring you help and 
cheer and comfort. If there is any help -or 
information that I can give you, I sincerely 
hope you will feel free to ask me. 

Very sincerely yours, 


MRS. J. B._N. 


Mrs. J. B. N.: 

Dear Madam:—Your exceedingly interest- 
ing ,letter arrived only a few davs since, and 
was read by Mrs. J. and myself with deep 
appreciation for your sympathy and _ helpful- 
ness. One of the compensations for this trial 
which we have to bear has been, and is still, 
the spirit of kindliness which we discover in 
all those who have had contact with similar 
experience. 

In our case, friends in America sent us the 
Voitta Review as a first response, and from 
that source we have obtained suggestions but 


more particularly, perhaps, point of view. 
Mrs. Mills, of the Chefoo school for the 
Chinese deaf, also was of great assistance. 
She interested my fourteen-year-old daughter 
in teaching our boy, and the progress which 
she made with him during the summer put 
an entirely different face on the matter. 

John early showed surprising ability to read 
lips. In fact, while he was still in the hos- 
pital and before he had recovered control of 
his members he had the doctor fooled for a 
day or two—answering his questions. It was 
early that we concluded that we should be able 
to get our ideas over to him with only ordi- 
nary difficulty. But his articulation was the 
thing that bothered us. He has always been 
talkative, and what with our traveling and 
the numbers of people that come to our house 
during the year, he always had abundant 
urge to conversation. His vocabulary was 
surprisingly large. He had learned most of 
his letters and how to count to twenty but 
did not read before his sickness. 

With this as a background, his sister taught 
him to read*the first forty pages of a primer 
during the three months at the beach this 
summer. When they returned to town I 
took him in hand. 

Just about that time, John Dutton Wright. 
the speech specialist from New York, of whom 
vou are doubtless fully informed, visited - 
Peking. I got in touch with him and he was 
so kind as to call and observe John. He 
came to the conclusion that situated as we are, 
with John able to speak as well as he did, 
there was no call for haste in securing a 
teacher. In the meantime I had corresponded 
with the Volta Bureau with reference to a 
teacher. I received several letters in reply 
but by this time I was fully convinced of my 
own ability to keep his speech from slipping. 
At one time I was a professional teacher 
and have had experience with the blind and 
in teaching dramatics. Although this is not 
exactly preparation for teaching the deaf, it 
proves to be useful groundwork. For a 
month he has been sick with colds and bron- 
chitis. His articulation was suffering so much 
in consequence that I dropped lessons for four 
weeks. But two days ago, I began again and 
after a little “warming up” his reading was 
as distinct as most six-year-olds in the public 
school. I have taken him through that primer 
and almost through the First Reader. On 
top of that. he browses a good deal in the 
various books for children which the house 
contains. So I am ‘feeling much encouraged. 
I think we can go on this way for another 
year and a half. After that we are returning 
to America for a visit and the period beyond 
that will be planned as the situation develops, 
but I expect we shall have to have some spe- 
cial teaching. 

Physically, John is a good specimen. He 
plays with other children all right, and he 
manages to hold his own pretty well with his 
two older sisters. From time to time I have 
used various tests to discover what rudimen- 
tary sense of hearing remained. Mr. Wright 
thought he had a little in the right ear. But 
I am almost convinced that it is sensitiveness 
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to vibration only. He discovered plumbers 
in the house last week, when they were fast- 
ening a hand basin to the wall, by response 
to their hammer blows. He said he felt it in 
the top of his head. When I shout in his ear, 
he responds and can tell how many times up 
to three, but not beyond. But it is the impact 
of the breath rather than sound, I am quite 
sure. He jumped when the locomotive whis- 
tled close beside him at the depot, but that was 
probably because of the impact on the ear 
drum; in fact, his hand went to his ear 
automatically. 

But he is getting along pretty well and 
strangers coming to the house often do not 
discover that he is deaf, thinking him inat- 
tentive, perhaps, or bashful, sometimes, but 
managing to carry on a conversation until 
explanations are made. He talks very clearly 
to a stranger. It is when he is excited or 
indifferent that his articulation is bad. 

You will see from the length of this that 
I do not begrudge the hour a day that I put 
in with him, when he is fit. Fortunately, my 
work permits of late attendante mornings 
when I am in the city. 

The success you have had with your son 
quite encourages me to believe that John will 
be able to make a modest success in life. By 
that I mean usefulness, normal human rela- 
tions and a fairly cheerful outlook. Of 
course, I have not yet recovered from the 
feeling that excellent raw material has been 
marred. 

As our home was formerly in Mill Valley, 
California, we have felt this additional in- 
terest in your letters and wish to assure you 
again of our deep appreciation. 


Sincerely, 
See Mee 


Then we have this further communi- 
cation from the mother quoted in the 
May number of the Votta Review: 


My little girl is 
surely in lip-reading. 


progressing slowly but 
She can point out her 
eyes, nose, mouth, etc, as I name them; 
knows “eat,” “sleep,’ “bed,” and “train.” 
(We can see the railroad from our home.) 
She confuses “shoes” with “rubbers” and 
“boots,” evidently thinking that anything for 
her feet are shoes. She tries to say these 
words herself, making the lip-movements, and 
she actually learned to say “ball” in the last 
week, only she pronounces it “baw,” omitting 
the sound of “l.’? Just this morning she was 
much interested in a fish I had bought at 
market. I repeated “fish” over and over 
again to her (I might add here that I tell her 
the name of everything she is interested in, 
regardless of the rules of teaching, as it is 
so hard to secure her attention) and at noon 
when her father came home, she pointed to 
the cooked fish and made the correct lip- 
movements for “fish,” with a hissing sound 
at the end. 

She continues to be slow in lip-reading, but 
she has mastered all of the suggestions as to 
sight and touch, with a lot of others. She 
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has a remarkable memory On February 22, 
a silk mill near our home raised a large flag 
which attracted her attention. An elder cousin 
taught her to give the Scout salute to the flag. 
Just a few moments’ instruction, and after 
that day not repeated. Last week, in turning 
the roller on her Chautauqua Art Desk, she 
came to the flag page, with its large American 
flag. Immediately she stood erect and saluted 
exactly as she had been taught in February. 
She pointed to the silk mill, shaking her head 
and saying “no, no, no,” over and over, mean- 
ing that the flag was down. 

I have been teaching her to count, and she 
can count to three. That is, if I say “three,” 
she will hold up three fingers or place three 
buttons on the table, also “one” and “two.” 
The other afternoon I took her to the moving 
pictures to see “Three Wise Fools,” and when 
the three old men stood in a row and held up 
their fingers in the old college yell, she thought 
they meant “one,” and shook her head, saying 
“no, no” and turning to me held up her three 
fingers, pointing to the three men! It was 
quite an exciting time for me. 

She had been greatly interested in a deck of 
cards which her young uncle carried in his 
pocket, and was constantly coaxing him for 
them. So in self defense, he presented her 
with a worn deck from his clubroom. She 
has been so attracted by them that, greatly 
against my Methodist conscience, I have used 
them in sight work. First she arranged them 
by colors, black and red—that was easy. Then 
by shape, and it was surprising how quickly 
she learned to place “hearts,” “diamonds,” 
“spades” and “clubs” in their own pile. At 
first she insisted on putting all “faces” (kings, 
etc.) by themselves, but now she places them 
according to the corner mark. I am also 
using them as “spots” in number work. 

She has used the scissors on some, cutting 
the small hearts, etc., out very neatly. She 
can cut figures from magazines very nicely, 
and folds and cuts hearts and other easy 
shapes out of paper. She can “draw” houses, 
faces, etc., as well as most children of five, 
although she is but three years and eight 
months old. 


And, last of all, the following story, 
accompanied by a generous offer from 
the author and her family to answer 
inquiries or assist in any possible way 
parents of deaf children who may wish 
to write them. 

iat aE, 
A STORY FOR PARENTS 
By Marion Ross 

A chubby little girl of two summers 
sat happily digging sand in the driveway 
of her home. She was, oh, so happy. 
All was right with her world. Suddenly 
her father drove up, calling her to get 
out of the way, but she went on digging. 
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Thinking that she was just stubborn, 
he drove on, curious to see how long 
it would be before she moved. As he 
came nearer, the shadow of the horse 
fell on her play, she looked up, jumped 
and was out in a trice. 

Suspicious, the father took her to a 
doctor and found that she was partially 
deaf. This, then, was the cause of her 
backwardness. This was why she could 
not speak—why she did not obey when 
called. Her parents were nearly frantic. 
They did not know what to do. One 
thing was certain—something had to be 
done. So, working on the theory that 
if one wants a thing badly enough he'll 
“work till he gets it” they started in to 
teach the child to speak. 

As soon as the child learned to speak 
a few words, she was forced to use them 
or she received no response. If she 
wanted bread she did not receive it until 
she spoke the word she had learned 
corresponded with that white stuff on 
the plate. A teacher was procured, a 
kindergartner who taught her simple 
baby things such as mat weaving, games, 
nursery rhymes, etc. She found that 
while baby could sing the scale of C with 
ease, she could not go below E. It is 
believed now that it was because baby 
never heard the lower notes. 

Soon that teacher left and others took 
her place, each splendid in her way. 
There were no vacations. Summer as 
well as winter days were school days. 
True, the hours were not very long, 
but what had been learned in work 
hours was practiced in play. A devoted 
aunt collaborated with a librarian in 
mapping out a course of reading and 
sent book after book to be read. She 
herself, whenever she visited the house- 
hold, read stories aloud by the hour. 
Every night when the mother put the 
child to bed, she turned out the light 
and told stories in her “good” ear (which 
in reality was only half good). Both 
the aunt and the mother were fighting 
against time, you see, trying to store 
up memories against those long, dark 
days ahead. As soon as she was old 


enough, the child was placed in a public 
school and a teacher was secured who 
would tutor her for one hour daily 
after school. She still kept her summer 
teachers, though. 

After the child had learned to read, 
the mother formed the habit of having 
her read aloud or tell a story she had 
read, saying, “Mary, I have a big iron- 
ing to do: I do not want to do it. If 
you would read me a story, I would not 
mind the ironing.” And Mary, tickled 
to death because she could help mother, 
would read aloud—stumbling many times 
—but mother never made a sign. When 
the story had been read she thanked 
Mary as heartily as if she had done a 
great favor and the child would strut 
around all the rest of the day—so proud 
because she had been “helpful.” Of 
course, Mary mispronounced many times 
but her mother skipped around these 
words in a very clever way by saying, 
“Pardon me, Mary, I cannot hear very 
well. Say it again.” Mary did. If 
Mary repeated several times still incor- 
rectly her mother would say, “Excuse 
me, dear, do you mean (giving 
the correct pronunciation)?” She had 
known all the time what Mary was 
trying to say, but by using this method, 
she had arrested the child’s attention 
and had made her work so hard for 
that pronunciation that when it was 
finally given, it was never forgotten. 

Perhaps it would not come amiss to 
explain another of that mother’s meth- 
ods. This was in the matter of disci- 
pline. Mary’s mother never said “no” 
flatly if she could help it, but would say, 
“You may do such and such a thing if 
you wish, but you must take the respon- 
sibility.” For example, Mary wanted to 
go across the road to a little friend’s 
house to play. Her mother was afraid 
to let her go alone and she was unable 
to go with her. Mary begged and teased 
to go. Finally her mother said, “Mary, 
you may go, but remember there are 
many autos on the road. They go very 
fast, sometimes they kill little girls or 
they hurt them—perhaps break a leg or 
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an arm. You cannot hear well. Now, 
you may go if you wish, but remember 
if you get hurt that I warned you.” 


Mary thought this over, then turned 
to her mother and with her sweetest 
smile said, “Mother, I’m afraid you'll 
be lonesome. I think I'll stay home 
with you.” And she did. That method 
was used all Mary’s life—throwing the 
responsibility for her actions upon her 
—and early made her- realize that she 
was “captain of her soul” and she alone 
was responsible when things went wrong. 

Mary continued public school until 
her eighth grade, interspersed with many 
operations and many visits to various 
doctors. Then, one day, something 
snapped in her ear. Mary had entered 
the “Great Silence.” Somebody thought 
it would be nice to put her into a school 
for the deaf. There she came in contact 
with lip-reading and speech as a science 
and a grand time was had by all! She 
had never seen a deaf person nor the 
manual spelling before, and it seemed to 
her as if she was in a school of freaks. 
Fortunately there were some good lip- 
readers and speakers among the girls, 
so she managed very well. 


Her father now came to the fore. He 
was a great hand for planning and nat- 
urally was much interested in Mary’s 
education. He decided she needed 
training in self-reliance; so he had her 
commute weekly from her town home to 
the school, which was in a large city. 
She was, therefore, “on her own” appar- 
ently—forced to meet strangers and to 
talk. She had to make her own wants 
known, for there was no one to do it. 
for her. There was one thing that she 
never could quite figure out, and that 
was how those conductors knew where 
she was going and why they were so 
nice to her. Years afterward, much to 
her disgust, she discovered the reason— 
her father had planned this with those 
selfsame conductors. This commuting 
experience proved to be of invaluable 
help to her in later efforts to overcome 
her self consciousness. 
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After graduating from high school, 
she went to a college for the hearing 
and graduated in four years with the 
rest of her class. Then she taught the 
two following years and is still going 
strong. 


Perhaps it would be interesting to the 
readers to know that that little girl was 
I. As I look back on my babyhood and 
girlhood days, memories come crowding 
fast; out of the past come these sugges- 
tions for you parents, if you wish them: 


1. Do not sign nor learn the manual spell- 
ing. 

2. Talk to the child even if he does not 
understand you. He appreciates the attention 
and after awhile catches a word or two. 

3. Keep your head and arms still when 
talking. 

4. Do not exaggerate in speaking. It is 
twice as hard to read lips when anyone 
“makes faces.” 

5. Speak slowly and clearly. 

6. Use short, easy commands for begin- 


ners; i. e, “Shut the door;” “Get up;” 
“Bread, please,” etc. 
7. When the child learns a word, insist 


that he use it. Do not tolerate the sign even 
once, not even pointing. Do not leave it all 
for the teacher to do after he goes to school. 
It is just as much your job as hers. 

8. If the child does not understand you 
the first time, change the word if possible, 
but keep the thought. 

9. Remember, a deaf child is abnormally 


sensitive. He imagines many things that are 
not true. Be kind and patient. Do not “show 
him off.” Many mothers, and teachers, too, 


are so glad that a child can say “s” or a diffi- 
cult word that they force the child to say 
that word or sound before a stranger or some 
one whom he does not know very well. They 
do not realize what torture they are putting 
the child through. A deaf child is never 
sure just how that sound or word will come 
out and no amount of praise can recompense 
for that moment of acute agony of embar- 
rassment. 

10. Teach your child to be thoughtful. Do 
not let him expect favors from hearing people 
just because he is deaf. You will thus save 
him many hard knocks from the world later 
on. 

11. Foster a love of reading. This will 
aid him in acquiring language. It is in this 
field of reading that he can hold his own 
and even surpass the hearing child. 


One last shot before closing—the 
greatest gift that a loving parent can 
bestow upon her little deaf child is—to 
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teach it to pay attention and to obey. 
Like the hearing child, the sooner he 
learns obedience, the happier will be his 
fate—for in obedience lies his salvation. 


* * * * * * 


Experiences of mothers and teachers 
are welcome and helpful at all times— 





and, incidentally, special articles will be 
paid for. Send them to 
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—Joe De Yong 


ConpucTep By THE JoB MAN 


ODAY I’m giving you a letter 

from beyond seas. A few months 

ago I saw an article in the Eng- 
lish “Kodak” magazine by a hard of 
hearing girl who strongly recommended 
the taking of pictures as a recreation 
for deaf people. The idea has always 
seemed to me such a good one that | 
wrote to ask her if she didn’t have 
something further to say on the subject 
to VoLtTa REvIEw readers. 

In her reply she told me that she be- 
gan to suffer from deafness at fourteen 
years of age but was able to finish 
school, and then began the discouraging 
round, that so many of us have traveled, 
from one doctor to another and from 
one artificial aid to another. It was in 
1919 that she began with a Kodak 
Brownie No. 2, in box form, at first 
calling on a dealer to develop and print 
the films. 

She writes: 

“Each year I like to improve my camera 
apparatus, and to thoroughly understand the 
various points to be studied. The Kodak 
magazine was not published until last year, 
so I had no means of assistance as I couldn't 
hear the photographic dealer’s explanation. I 


struggled on for about three years with my 
box Brownie, and then exchanged for an 


autographic folding Brownie No. 2. I liked 
the type of camera exceedingly and now my 
negative album contains about one hundred and 
twenty-five negatives. 

“With a Kodak film tank, developing 
troubles are completely eliminated and both 
daylight and artificial light printing are quite 
simple. No dark room is required for either 
developing or printing, and there is no like- 
lihood of fogging the very sensitive film if 
directions are carefully studied. It seems 
to me that photography should more often be 
taken up by deaf people whether as a means 
of profit or a hobby. The Kodak Company 
has made photography exceedingly simple for 
the amateur of late years. The film has suc- 
ceeded the photographic plate for general 
use, though I find some people who always 
prefer the plate-type camera. 

“Photography becomes a fascinating occupa- 
tion when the amateur does his own develop- 
ing and printing. I would not for the world 
allow a local dealer now to have my film as 
I love the days spent in the developing room 
even as much as those spent in the taking of 
pictures. 

“Our Kodak magazine is a most interesting 
and instructive magazine for amateurs. The 
editor publishes most helpful articles each 
month upon the camera, and various other 
photographic matters of great interest in 
photography. Letters to him pour in from 
all corners of the earth. 

“Now, perhaps readers of the Votta Re- 
view would be interested to learn how deaf 
people in England make the best of the 
situation. Last July Miss Maude L. Randle 
organized a league called The Hard of Hear- 
ing Acquired Deaf League. She herself has 
been deaf since she was fourteen years of 
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age. Miss Randle is a most charming and 
intellectual lady who is capable of doing a 
great deal of good. This H. O. H. League, 
as we have learned to call it, has divided into 
several circles. 

“First of all, the Correspondence Circle 
deserves attention. All send their applications 
to Miss Randle, the organizer. I have several 
correspondents, who write regularly upon sub- 
jects of great interest. Photography is the 
most-talked-of subject, though some give their 
opinions on politics. In this way we help one 
another to brighten our lives. Although the 
H. O. H. is comparatively young, we have 
very great hopes of its rapid growth. There 
are also Literary, Fine Arts, and Needle-work 
Circles. 

“In the Literary Circle, books are passed on 
to each member in turn, a list of members 
with addresses being appended to each book. 
Letters are also read at each meeting of the 
various circles from the county members, and 
a monthly report of the previous meeting is 
sent to county members. 

“We have a professional photographer as 
leader of this particular circle, who assists 
members to succeed and each member helps others 
to take a greater interest in their various hobbies. 
My favorite circle is undoubtedly the Cor- 
respondence Circle, as I, being a county mem- 
ber, am helped and cheered up a great deal by 
letters. Although we rarely see our corre- 
spondents, we are great friends. We deaf 
will find it very much easier when we are 
aware of others being in the same boat with 
us. 

“This League is only for Hard of Hear- 
ing people, not deaf mutes, who have the 
National Deaf and Dumb Club which has 
been formed for several years. But of course 
I am not a member of the latter club and only 
recently of the H. O. H. 

“T hope this article will make our activities 
clear to you and will lead some to enjoy the 
pleasures of photography. To all deaf suffer- 
ers I extend my sincere good wishes for the 
years to come and hope for a closer contact 
between those in America and in the Home 
Ccuntry. Miss Randle has put the English 
deaf sufferers in direct touch with those in 
America, and if any reader of this cares to 
correspond with the writer, I shall be glad to 
hear from her.” 


You may think I’m trespassing on 
the Friendly Corner in publishing this 
letter, but my excuse is that it seems 
pleasant to know that our English neigh- 
bors are moving along in much the same 
way we are. As for sports, recreations, 
fads, I claim them all in spite of what 
the Friendly Lady may say. Work and 
Play are linked together as closely as 
bread and butter. I don’t know who 
was the redoubtable author of “All work 
and no play, etc.,” but I think he had 
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hard of hearing people especially in 
mind. It’s fine that Recreational Re- 
habilitation is to be one of the topics of 
the June Conference. Good, hard play 
of some kind is one of the vital compen- 
sations for deafness. We won’t let the 
matter drop. There’s a place in this 
department for your experiences in 
diversions that you have found lasting. 

A few days ago I happened to be 
thrown with a man who was doing well 
as a mechanical draughtsman in spite of 
very bad hearing. I asked him to what 
extent he had been handicapped in his 
profession by his ears, and he told me 
not at all, that his instructions were al- 
ways written anyway. He did not tell 
me his exact salary but did say that he 
had had many offers to go to other 
towns to start on a salary of $175.00 a 
month. I asked him how long it took 
him to learn his trade and he said that 
for the first five years he didn’t earn 
much of anything, apparently an unfairly 
long apprenticeship. 

I’ve also had a letter from a woman 
giving her experience in the same work. 
She says she was called a good lip-reader 
and was not so deaf but that she could 
hear ordinary conversation within a 
radius of two feet. She worked in a 
noisy shop, an aid to deafness of her 
type, so that with the lip-reading it was 
comparatively easy for her to compre- 
hend instructions given directly to her. 
The welfare department of one of the 
big city leagues obtained for her a 
position in which she was given the 
necessary instruction and within a short 
time, regular work. She was sensitive 
and said that the first month was hard 
but she made good. Many other hard 
of hearing people were given an oppor- 
tunity to work at drafting through this 
same agency. It seems that it was 
mainly due to the fact that a director of 
one of the large factories was greatly 
interested in the work of the League, and 
in giving the Hard of Hearing a chance. 
Given a chance, the Deaf Man makes 
good. Getting the position is the most 
difficult part of his work. 
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Along the same line, the Social Work- 
er in another city told me that her board 
of directors, made up of society women, 
had been a wonderful help to her. Their 
husbands, at the head of many different 
lines of business, were always ready 
to give the hard of hearing a chance in 
any place in which it seemed probable 
that they would make good. The results 
of their interest will be far-reaching. 
From it people will learn that the deaf 
man is an asset in many positions. It 
is as true of the hearing man as of the 
deaf that the influence of the manage- 
ment is often the deciding factor in 
giving him an opportunity. It can’t 
help either permanently. In the long 
run it’s proper service that holds the job. 

It’s well to remember that commercial 
laws of supply and demand for a given 
kind of labor at a given time unfor- 
tunately affect both deaf and hearing 
and must be considered. 

In a letter to me a man who had 
taken a course in mechanical drawing 
from a Correspondence School, com- 


plained bitterly because the expected 
position did not at once materialize. At 
this particular time he happened to bring 
his knowledge to an overcrowded field. 
There’s another factor that it will pay 
many of you to keep in mind. 

Correspondence Schools are many of 
them doing a good work, but it’s wise to 
remember that in many lines of instruc- 
tion, schools and colleges insist on prac- 
tical, shop-training work, amounting to 
apprentice - training. Correspondence 
Schools cannot give this. When a man, 
good ears or bad, brings his wares to an 
overcrowded market for business in 
which he has had no practical training, 
we cannot be much surprised at a dis- 
appointment. Weigh this carefully when 
you are studying the advertising of a 
correspondence school with a view to 
investing your own dollars in a course. 
Also try to find out about the school. 
There are good ones and some that are 
not so good. 

Above all, 

Write to the Job Man. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN FRANCE 


By Joun Dutton WRIGHT 


HE National Institution for the 

Deaf in Paris kindly supplied 

me with a list of thirty-five De- 
partmental and four National Institu- 
tions for the Deaf in France and during 
the months of September, October and 
November, 1922, I was able to visit 
seventeen of these schools while on 
my wanderings from Spain through 
France to Italy. 

I will speak of the schools that I saw, 
not in the order of their establishment, 
or of their size, but in the order in 
which I happened to visit them. 

The Director of General Statistics 
of France, under date of October 26, 
1922, informed me that, by the latest 
available census, that of 1911, the 
total number of deaf-mutes in France 


was 21,823. Of these, 12,136 were 
males and 9,687 were females. The 
total population of France at that time 
being upward of 39,192,000, there was 
one deaf-mute for each 1,800 persons, 
or 55.71 per 100,000. He also said that 
3,259 deaf-mutes less than twenty years 
of age were in “establishments” 
(schools?) for the deaf, of whom 1,761 
were males and 1,498 females. 

In 1901 M. Thollon, of the National 
Institution in Paris, reported a total of 
19,514, of whom 10,703 were males and 
8,751 females. An average of 58 deaf- 
mutes for each 100,000 of French popu- 
lation. 

In that same year of 1901, M. Thollon 
made a very interesting study, by De- 
partments, of the distribution of the 
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deaf in France, from which he draws 
the conclusion that deafness is most 
prevalent in mountainous regions, and 
that the vicinity of the sea does not 
have a tendency to increase the propor- 
tion of deafness. Only one Depart- 
ment where the percentage of deafness 
was high was near the sea, and that was 
also a mountainous country. In three 
sections of this mountainous maritime 
region the proportion of deaf-mutes 
was from 71 to 80 per 100,000 of pop- 
ulation, while in the mountainous re- 
gions away from the sea it ranged 
from 115 to 195 per 100,000. The 
average for all France being, as I have 
stated, 58 per 100,000. 

The first schools that I visited on 
my way northward from Spain were 
in Poitiers. There are two schools, 
one for boys, located in the town, and 
the other for girls, located in the nearby 
village of Larnay, about three kilome- 
ters out of Poitiers. 


LARNAY 


I went first to Larnay, because, 
through its work for the deaf-blind, it 
has become more widely known 
throughout the world. There are at 
present three deaf-blind girls under in- 
struction, and one deaf-blind woman, 
a former pupil, is passing her life 
serenely in this peaceful environment, 
reading, sewing, knitting stockings and 
helping with the housework. She 
greeted me in a sprightly fashion, and, 
after a few spelled words of introduc- 
tion and explanation, showed me with 
pride the fine warm stocking she was 
knitting. 

The Heurtin sisters were taught here, 
and Marthe Heurtin was still under 
instruction. The Votta Review pub- 
lished, in 1911, an article about the 
Heurtin family, five of the children in 
which are deaf, and two both deaf and 
blind. Prof. Louis Arnould, of the 
University of Poitiers, has written a 
book on the work of the school, with 
special reference to Marie Heurtin and 
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her teacher, Sister Marguerite, now 
dead, and Marthe Heurtin and_ her 
teacher, Sister St. Louis, whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting. The book is 
entitled “Ames en Prison’, Souls in 
Prison. 

Marthe Heurtin was, when I saw her, 
twenty years of age, a comely girl of 
medium height, quick and active, both 
physically and mentally. She could 
speak a good deal, read finger spelling 
(largely mingled with gestural signs), 
Braile and other forms of writing for 
the blind, and had a rudimentary edu- 
cation. She is no Helen Keller, either 
by ancestry or educational advantages, 
but she is better educated than many 
seeing deaf I have met in Spain, France 
and Italy, and, in fact, in some parts of 
the United States. She has not been 
taught to read conversation from the 
lips with her fingers, but can make out 
some syllables. 

She ran for her perforating tablet 
and dashed off a card which is here 
reproduced. It was her evident inten- 


‘tion to say, “Messieurs et mesdames 


votre visite me fait plaisir. Marthe 
Heurtin.” but she omitted the word 
“visite” and spelled “votre” with two 
t’s. These errors, I have no doubt, 
came from haste and excitement and not 
from ignorance. 

The school is conducted by the order 
of “Filles de Sagesse”. The sisters, 
clad in soft gray, with huge, white, 
stiffly starched head-dresses, have the 
sweet, serene faces characteristic of the 
female religious orders, and the spot- 
less neatness of the entire establish- 
ment, as well as the air of affectionate 
gentleness with which all intercourse 
with the pupils was conducted, together 
with the very apparent fondness of the 
children for the sisters, were charming 
and delightful. 

The buildings form a_ considerable 
group of detached structures with an 
ample entrance court decorated with 
statues, and generous gardens and fields 
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MARTHE HUERTIN’S WRITING 


at the sides and behind. The situation 
is very fine, and the whole place makes 
the most pleasing and satisfactory im- 
pression. 

Unlike the order of nuns of La 
Purisima Concepcion in Spain, there is 
here no secrecy, or unwillingness to 
welcome the stranger, and no official 
command is necessary to open wide 
their doors. I was received with the 
greatest cordiality and shown every- 
thing I wished to see. 

During the war the girls worked 
feverishly for the soldiers, sewing and 
knitting, and the teachers nursed the 
sick and taught the deafened soldiers. 

There were 150 pupils in the depart- 
ment for the deaf and fifty in that for 
the blind at the time of my visit. 

The school receives from the Prefec- 
ture a per capita allowance of nine hun- 
dred francs a year for those who are 
not able to pay. This is twice as much 
as was received before the war, but 
costs to the school are more than 
twice as much, so they find it hard to 
make ends meet. 

Probably the problem is less difficult 
in the schools conducted by the relig- 
ious orders, as these devoted women 
receive no salaries, giving their lives 
to the work for no recompense other 
than their home and the satisfaction of 
doing good. As is the case in our own 
country, the State is exceedingly for- 
tunate to have the work of caring for 
these handicapped people done for them 
at so small an outlay, and I have 
always felt there should be some form 
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of recognition of this on the part of the 
government, either in buildings, or 
added equipment, or provision for old 
age. 


POITIERS 

The school for deaf boys in Poitiers 
occupies an excellent building with 
ample gardens and fields that the boys 
are taught to cultivate. 

The Autumn session did not begin 
till four days after the date of my 
visit, so I was unable to see the work 
of the class rooms. 

Two little chaps of eight and nine 
years were busily peeling potatoes in 
the hideously dirty kitchen. They had 
been under instruction, I was told, for 
one year, but the teacher was not able 
to communicate with them in any 
spoken language. They had no homes, 
or relatives to look after them, so spent 
their vacations at the school and helped 
about the place. 

During the war the school was 
turned into a hospital, and those of 
the teaching staff who did not go to 
the front held positions on the hospital 
staff. One of the wings of the building 
was extended to give room for more 
beds, and now the school has nine fine 
new school rooms. 

There were enrolled one hundred deaf 
pupils and fifty blind. The teaching 
force for the deaf numbered nine. 

Although the school was to open in 
four days, there was no sign of any 
cleaning up, and the filth and disorder 
were very bad. The smell of the beds 
in the dormitories was almost unbear- 
able, and the general physical conditions 
most unsatisfactory. There was a very 
great contrast with the wholesome and 
attractive conditions I had found at the 
school for girls at Larnay. 


ORLEANS 
In Orleans I visited two schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, in separate 
parts of the city and under entirely 
distinct management. Both are exclu- 
sively for the deaf. 
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It was October 2nd when I reached 
the school and it was to open on the 
following day. The state of unpre- 
paredness, so far as dirt and disorder 
were concerned, was appalling. 

One hundred and four pupils were 
enrolled and there are ten teachers, most 
of whom were away gathering together 
the pupils for the new year. 

The boys are admitted, as in other 
French schools, at seven years of age, 
but where men are in charge they 
always express their belief that seven is 
too young, and encourage the pupils to 
wait until they are eight or nine. The 
women in charge of schools, on the 
other hand, consider seven as too old 
and try to get the pupils as early as 
six, if possible. 

The course is supposed to cover 
eight years, but the authorities can 
extend the time if they think it best. 

The schedule of hours is practically 
the same in all these schools. The boys 
are called at 5.30 a. m. Study from 
6 to 7. Breakfast at 7. School from 
8 to 10. Shop work from 10 to 12. 
Dinner at 12.15. Recreation, 1 to 2.30. 
School, 2.30 to 4.30. Recreation, 4.30 
to 5.30. Study, 5.30 to 6.30. Supper, 
6.30. Bed at 8. 

My impression from the things I 
saw and heard as the kindly old man, 
who had been a teacher for many years, 
but was now retired, took me about, 
was one of slip-shod, random _ineffi- 
ciency, though the plant and equipment 
are quite good enough to permit of 
excellent results. 

A new wing was almost completed 
that will add still further to the facili- 
ties available. 

The school for girls in Orleans is 
conducted by the same religious order 
as that in Larnay, near Poitiers, the 
Filles de Sagesse. 

As in the case of the school for boys, 
the reopening of the school was to take 
place on the day following my visit. 
But here I found everything, from top 


‘orderly efficiency and devotion. They 


to bottom, in doors and out, in apple 
pie order. The teaching sisters were 
in their class rooms preparing the 
lessons for the next day, the walls 
were covered with picture charts and 
cabinets of teaching aids, many home 
made, and there was every evidence of 


are glad when they can get their pupils 
at six or even a little earlier, and are 
able to keep them more than the regu- 
lar eight years, if the Directress thinks 
it wise. 

There was a great and prosperous 
garden filled with vegetables and beauti- 
ful flowers, and, to my _ surprise, I 
learned that there was only one gar- 
dener. I could quite believe my guid- 
ing nun when she explained that he was 
“devoted to his work.” He had to be 
in order to maintain alone all that I 
saw. It was evident that the same 
devotion extended to all connected with 
the school. 


PARIS 


The Institution Nationale des Sourd- 
Muets is located at 254 Rue St. Jaques, 
in the so-called “Latin Quarter” of 
Paris. 

I have visited the school before, but 
not for a number of years. I could see 
very few changes. It is the oldest, most 
famous, and is usually considered the 
leading school for the deaf in France. 
It is the direct successor of the school 
established by the good Abbe de |’Epee 
in 1760. 

The Director, M. Dautresme, I was 
informed, was “en voyage”, but I was 
received most courteously by the “In- 
specteur’, M. B. Thollon. <As_ the 
school had been open for the new 
scholastic year only about a week, I 
was a little surprised to find the head 
of the institution travelling. 

M. Thollon regretted that he did not 
speak English, or understand it, but, 
with the real French “grand” manner, 
assured me it was not at all necessary, 
as I understood and spoke French per- 
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THE HOUSE OF THE ABBE DE L’EPEE 


fectly, which we both knew was untrue. 

It was 10.30 a. m. when I arrived, 
and he said the classes would be over 
in a few minutes, but if I would come 
again (with a suggestion of next year 
in his manner), he would be delighted 
to have me shown everything I wished 
to see. They had, he said, two or three 
Professors who spoke English fluently, 
and he would have one of them on 
hand if I really thought it necessary. 
They were all away at the moment. I[ 
thanked him and said I would be back 
the next day at nine and would greatly 
appreciate it if one of his English- 
speaking teachers would interpret for 
me. It seemed to me.his face shadowed 
a little, but he took it very well, and 
we parted with mutual expressions of 
the highest regard. 

Promptly at nine the next morning 
I was on hand, having come from a 


very distant part of the city. The In- 
specteur was not there, but came in 
soon. He greeted me very cordially. 
He was so sorry, but on investigation 
he had found that while several of thé 
teachers could read English, not one of 
them could speak it or understand it 
when spoken. I remembered to have 
been through exactly this same proceed- 
ing on one of my previous visits. 

Later I verified their inability to 
speak and understand English, but did 
not see evidences of their ability to read 
it. It did not matter, however, as they 
were quick to grasp my meaning, and 
I could understand them readily. 

M. Thollon took me first to a sort 
of post graduate class of the institution, 
known as the “Course d’Itard”. This 
is an additional year given to some 
twenty or thirty of the brightest of the 
graduating class, and is made possible 
by an endowment presented to the 
school many years ago by a physician, 
Dr. Itard, when the instruction was 
not entirely oral, with the object of 
providing the best pupils with further 
opportunity to acquire speech and 
lip-reading. As all instruction in the 
school is now oral, this extra year is 
used both for speech and lip-reading 
improvement, and for additional edu- 
cation and more shop work. ‘The class 
room work in this class is from 8 to 10 
only. The remainder of the day is 
devoted to shop work. 

The amount of general information 
possessed by these most advanced boys, 
and their ability to speak and read lips, 
did not greatly impress me. I have 
seen better average results in our own 
State schools in the higher grades. 
But the educational equipment possessed 
by these boys of eighteen and nineteen 
was greater than that of many of the 
most advanced pupils I saw in some 
of the other schools in France. 

Both M. Thollon and the teacher of 
the post graduate class were rather 
cool when I expressed a wish to see the 
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entering class and those who had been 
in school two or three years. But I 
saw them, and it seemed to me I could 
understand their lack of enthusiasm 
about showing them to me. 


Some years ago a two years’ “Intro- 
ductory” course was inaugurated by 
means of which it became possible to 
receive boys of six, whereas before only 
those of eight, or older, could be ad- 
mitted. The introductory class I saw 
consisted of fourteen little urchins of 
six and seven years of age, under a 
woman teacher. The degree of exag- 
geration of her speech movements, and 
the cut and dried formality with which 
she conducted her exercises, were appal- 
ling. 

I saw some of the primary and inter- 
mediate classes, and found the same 
exaggeration of speech and stilted for- 
mality of treatment everywhere, and an 
entire lack of spontaneity on the part of 
the pupils. The degree of “institution- 
alization” in the class rooms, the dining 
rooms, dormitories and shops, appeared 
to me very depressing. I did not visit 
the shops this time, as I had done so 
thoroughly on another occasion. They 
have an excellent equipment and «io very 
good work in their manual training in 
all lines. 


There were 230 pupils (all boys) and 
20 teachers. The introductory classes 
and the three lowest grades have class 
work from 9.30 to 11 and 2.30 to 4.30 
each day except Thursday, which is the 
European holiday instead of Saturday, 
as with us. The next five grades are 
in class from 8 to 10 and 1 to 3, and the 
Course Itard from 8 to 10 only. 


The standard of education of the 
teaching force is higher than in most 
schools, and the institution has done 
much for the education of the deaf in 
France by preparing text books and 
outlining courses and their work is 
used by many other French schools. 

All the other schools I have visited 
in France look with envy upon the 
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wealth of the National Institution in 
Paris, and the salaries paid to the 
teachers. Nevertheless, I consider the 
results I saw in some other French 
schools superior to those of Paris, and 
the spirit more alert and progressive. 





TAD CHAPMAN, A DEAF-BLIND BOY 


Mr. H. L. Welty, Superintendent of the 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, recently 
published a very interesting account of the 
progress of Tad Chapman, the little deaf- 
blind boy who is being instructed in his 
school. 

Tad is eight years old, having lost both 


sight and hearing at the age of four, 
during an attack of meningitis. His teacher, 
Miss Sophia Alcorn, has used the oral 


method exclusively with him during the 
two and one-half years that he has been 
under instruction, and his progress has 
been remarkable. He has learned to write 
letters home on the typewriter, and to read 
letters from his father, written in braille. 
He reads the lips of his teacher, and can 
take a drill story and respond intelligently 
to questions asked upon it. 

For teachers of the deaf, the most in- 
teresting part of Mr. Welty’s paper is the 
last paragraph, which is as follows: 

“After my observation of the work done 
by Tad, I cannot but feel that there is an 
infinite amount of material awaiting to be 
developed and applied in the field of vibra- 
tion for the deaf child. It is needless to 
say that the education of the deaf is in its 
infancy and the undiscovered possibilities 
yet to come in the process of making.” 


GOOD CANDY 


The Oestrum Confectionary Company, of 
Boston, makes candy that is appreciated by 
everyone who tries it. The owners are 
young deaf men, former pupils of the Horace 
Mann School, and doubtless many readers 
of the Volta Review will feel an especial 
interest in them on that account. Just now 
they are planning to expand their business, 
and are asking for subscriptions from in- 
vestors. Their candy is inexpensive as well 
as pure and good, and their peanut brittle 
especially has gained an excellent reputation. 


Man is like a tack—useful if he has a 
good head and is pointed in the right direc- 
tion, but even though he is driven, he can 
go only as far as his head will let him. 

—Selected. 


Consider the postage stamp: its chief 
usefulness consists in its ability to stick 
to something until it gets there—Selected. 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY 


By SARAH MARGARET LEGORE 


OW many of the Volta Reviewers, 

I wonder, know that the beloved 

Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, was once hard of hearing? 

His home in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
just as he left it, is maintained as a 
shrine, with his housekeeper, Miss Kate 
Kindell, in charge. A small admission 
fee is charged and a tour here is well 
worth one’s while. In the big book up- 
stairs, where visitors are asked to regis- 
ter, are found personages from all over 
the world. 

I wandered through the lonely house 
so full of memories and lingered long 
where. this delightful soul had lived. 
Finally I said, for by that time Miss 
Kindell saw how deeply impressed I was 
and was glad to impart any information 
I desired, “Was Riley hard of hearing?” 
“Yes,” she answered, motioning me to 
his favorite chair by the fire-place, “sit 
down and I will tell you about it.” He 
grew to be quite hard of hearing and 
consulted specialists who said his trouble 
was otosclerosis and that he never would 
be any better. ‘Don’t holler at me like 
that,’ he would say to his friends with 
the sensitiveness that almost inevitably 
accompanies the affliction, ‘I can hear 
you all right.’ But the strange part about 
it was that after he had a stroke of 
paralysis his deafness left him and he 
could hear as well as anybody.” 

Riley’s favorite room was the west 
one under the portico. The carpet, up- 
holstered chairs and walls are a soft 
sage green with a fire-place at one end, 
on either side of which are the well- 
filled bookcases. On the mantel piece I 
recognized the pale, ascetic features of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and underneath 
the photograph in Stevenson’s own hand- 
writing : 

The Vanished in the sounding time, will she 
remember too? 


Will she recall the eyes of brown as I recall 
the blue? 





Photograph by C. F. Bertzman. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


On the wall is a framed photograph 
of Henry Van Dyke, on the margin of 
which he has written his poem, 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL 


Do you remember, father,— 
It seems so long ago,— 

The day we fished together 
Along the Pocono? 

At dusk 1 waited for you, 
Beside the lumber mill, 

And there I heard a hidden bird 
That chanted “whip-poor-will.” 


The place was all deserted, 
The mill-wheel hung at rest; 
The lonely star of evening 
Was quivering in the west; 
The veil of night was falling; 
The winds were folded still; 
And everywhere the trembling air 
Re-echoed “whip-poor-will.” 


You seemed so long in coming, 
I felt so much alone; 

The wide, wide world was round me, 
And life was all unknown; 

The hand of sorrow touched me 
And made my senses thrill, 

With all the pain that haunts the strain 
Of mournful “whip-poor-will.” 
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What did I know of trouble? 
An idle little lad; 
I had not learned the lessons 
That make men wise and sad. 
I dreamed of grief and parting, 
And something seemed to fill 
My heart with tears, while in my ears 
Resounded “whip-poor-will.” 


*Twas but a shadowy sadness, 
That lightly passed away; 

But I have known the substance 
Of sorrow since that day, 

For nevermore at twilight 
Beside the silent mill 

I'll wait for you in the falling dew, 
And hear the “whip-poor-will.” 


But if you still remember, 
In that fair land of light, 
The pains and fears that touch us 
Along this edge of night, 
I think all earthly grieving, 
And all our mortal ill, 
To you must seem like a 
dream, 
Who hears the whip-poor-will. 


sad _ boy’s 


Only two of the up-stairs rooms are 
furnished—the one occupied by Miss 
Kindell, and Riley’s bedroom. The win- 
dows of this cheerful abode overlook the 
east, and a bright carpet covers the floor 
and there is a grate where one can imag- 
ine a leaping fire. To the right of this 
is a marble lavatory and to the left the 
writing desk. Riley did practically all 
of his writing at night. During the day 
he would jot down thoughts that came to 
him, so that his pockets would often be 
filled with little scraps of paper. : Some- 
times he would lie down for a nap in the 
early part of the night and then arise 
and write till morning. 

Above the mantel is the framed paint- 
ing of a little white poodle dog sitting 
smilingly for its picture. “Yes, that was 
Lockerbie,” the housekeeper said, fol- 
lowing my eyes. “Mr. Riley, during his 
last days, often felt to indisposed to talk 
with his friends, but he never was too 
ill to greet Lockerbie. He used to ask 
for the little dog the first thing in the 
morning.” 

In an unfurnished room at the front 
up-stairs, there is an enlarged kodak 
picture taken on the front lawn. Mr. 
Riley is seated in the center with the 
little dog on his knees and a group of 
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admiring children clustering about him. 
This was taken on his birthday just a 
few weeks before he died. 


There is also a picture of Bill Nve, 
Eugene Field and Riley here taken to- 
gether when they were on a lecture tour. 

Riley loved little children. On one 
occasion the children of a certain school 
in Lebanon, Indiana, wrote and asked 
him for something for their memory 
box. He mailed them a pair of his 
shoes—the cloth top, patent leather vamp 
kind. After his death the school re- 
turned these souvenirs with a touching 
little letter in verse. The shoes and 
letter now repose in a glass case in 
Riley’s bedroom. 


In his memory the people of Indiana 
are erecting the James Whitcomb Riley 
memorial hospital for sick and crippled 
children. The hospital is being built by 
popular subscription and will cost $2,- 
000,000. 


Last summer a steaming, roaring ma- 
chine invaded the sacred precincts of the 
street and started to remove the old 
cobblestones laid along the curbs border- 
ing the dirt thoroughfare. Immediately 
the telephones at the office of the board 
of work started ringing. Residents of 
Lockerbie Street were protesting against 
this innovation, for her citizens declare 
Riley would not have permitted laying 
a pavement there. So the big, roaring 
machine was taken away and the street 
is to be left as when Riley knew it and 
wrote these lines: 


Such a dear little street it is, nestled away 

From the noise of the city and heat of the day, 

In cool, shady coverts of whispering trees, 

With their leaves lifted up to shake hands 
with the breeze, 

Which in all its wild wanderings never may 
meet 

A resting place fairer than Lockerbie Street. 

* * 


There is such a relief from the clangor and 
din 

Of the heart of the town to go loitering in 

Through the dim, narrow walks with the shel- 
tering shade 

Of the trees waving over the long promenade, 

And littering lightly the ways of. our feet 

With the gold of the sunshine of Lockerbie 
Street. 
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QUALITIES NECESSARY FOR GOOD 
LIP-READING 





By Persts VosE 


O me, lip-reading is an art, and the 
qualities necessary to become a 
skillful lip-reader are the same as 

those necessary to success in any art. 


It is hardly needful to say that one 
must have good sight. Lack of this 
is the only real reason that I know of 
why anyone should not take up the 
study of lip-reading. Given keen eye- 
sight, I think the following the the chief 
requisites for the mastery of lip-reading: 

1. Concentration. 

2. Alertness. 

3. Ability to make eye and mind 
work together. 

4. Practice. 

5. Self Confidence. 


6. Cheerfulness and a_ sense of 
humor. 


Concentration plays a very important 
part in this “subtile art.” The person 
who first learns to concentrate will make 
the best lip-reader. His mind must be on 
the work in hand, and he must give his 
whole and best attention to it. Many 
failures in other things are due to lack 
of concentration and it is almost sure 
to spell failure in this. 


Alertness is another great aid. Alert- 
ness, not quickness, for often the person 
with the quickest mind does not become 
the most proficient lip-reader. The alert 
person is ready to grasp and make the 
most of what he sees. He tries to get 
‘the subject; then to fit every word to 
the subject. 


The ability to make the eye and mind 
work together is a third aid in lip-read- 
ing. Often people are so busy using 
their eyes trying to see the movements 
and the words, that they do not under- 
stand the thought as a whole. Like the 
man who could not see the forest for the 
trees, they cannot comprehend the 
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thought for the movement and the words. 
The person who begins at once to put 
two and two together, and who lets his 
mind help his eye, will progress faster 
and achieve the best results. 

We sometimes wonder why the pupil 
who does well in lessons and class work 
does not get on any better in general 
conversation outside. The reason for 
this is that he does not watch people’s 


‘lips outside of the lesson period. One of 


the first things to learn is to learn to 
watch. It is not enough merely to take 
lessons. One must apply what he has 
learned. He may not be able to have 
systematic practice outside the class room 
but he can get a great deal of general 
practice if he watches everyone every- 
where. It is general conversation after 
all that one wants to follow, and he will 
be able to read general conversation only 
by constantly watching it. 

Self confidence is a great asset in lip- 
reading. The person who always says 
he is not sure he can and who always 
thinks he has made a mistake will not 
succeed as well as one who thinks he can 
and can. One must venture a little and 
take some chances if one would win in 
the end. 

Cheerfulness and a sense of humor 
may not be necessary to success, but I 
believe they help a great deal. The 
person with a cheerful outlook who be- 
gins the study thinking that it will bene- 
fit him and that he will enjoy it, will 
derive more from it than the one who 
does it because he thinks he ought to, 
but does not have any faith that it will 
do good. If one can only see the funny 
side of things it makes the work much 
more interesting. A person who laughs 
at his mistakes wins every time over the 
one who becomes embarrassed and self 
conscious. I am strong on a cheerful 
attitude among lip-readers. 








RADIO, MY HOBBY 





By Wattace R. TuRNER 


LTHOUGH I have been deaf since 

I was six years old, as the result 

of an accident, I find radio my 
greatest hobby. I am now a student 
in high school, and will graduate in 
June. It may be interesting to know 
that I first became interested in radio, 
at that time called “wireless,” in 1917. 
That was fully three years before the first 
popular broadcasting station was erected. 


While browsing through a scientific 
magazine at that time, I came across 
pictures of wireless-telegraph sets, crude 
ones when compared with those of today. 
These pictures fascinated me, and not- 
withstanding my deafness (I could not 
hear anything at all), I planned to have 
a receiving station of my own some day. 
I was fully conscious that I could never 
hear the Continental Morse code, but 
I was not worried. I knew that by using 
a very sensitive relay, in place of the 
phones, and having it work a device to 
print the code on a continuously moving 
paper strip, I would then be able to 
“read” the code. However, sensitive 
relays are so expensive and so hard to 
make, unless one is a good mechanic 
and possesses a good knowledge of elec- 
tricity, that I have not been able to 
afford one to this day. 


I bought radio magazines. regularly, 
and by reading them carefully, I was 
able to understand the technicalities of 
radio. I made, or rather, assembled, 
several sets, both tube and crystal, and 
when I finished them, I had a friend, 
with normal hearing facilities, listen in. 
This friend had no previous knowledge 
of radio, and I gave hitn directions for 
operating the sets. I obliged him to tell 
me exactly how the music or speech 
sounded over the radio, and if the set 
did not seem to work right, or did not 
work at all, I usually was able to correct 
the faults myself, The trouble in nearly 
all cases was due to faulty wiring. I 
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use the best apparatus in my sets, thereby 
avoiding the trouble cheap material 
would cause. 

Although I made and sold several sets 
prior to September of last year, I was 
financially unable to secure enough mate- 
rials to build a set powerful enough to 
suit my needs, until that time. After 
completing that set, a three tube affair, 
I found that by placing the receivers in 
my hands, with the openings in the caps 
against the palms, I could feel the music, 
speech and code very clearly, but only 
when the signals were very loud. Some 
of you probably have placed your hand 
against the piano while some one was 
playing it. I did the same thing, and in 
this way I am able to tell when a piano, 
violin, or cello is being played over the 
radio. It is very interesting to listen to 
a whole orchestra, by touch, over the 
radio. 

I am unable to understand what is be- 
ing played, or the speech spoken over 
the radio, and sometimes mistake static 
and noises caused by the receiver itself, 
but I am learning to distinguish that. 

Some day I am going to purchase a 
dictograph transmitter and, with the use 
of a powerful two-tube amplifier, build a 
“deaf” set. I shall then have my friends 
speak into the transmitter, while I listen 
with the phones in my hands, and in this 
way I hope to understand conversation 
through my hands, in much the same 
manner as the blind read Braille writing 
by the touch method. 

I heartily enjoyed Mr. Warren Pond’s 
“The Value of Radio to the Deafened,” 
which appeared in the February Vorta 
Review. I honestly believe that radio 
will prove of inestimable value to the 
deafened, as it has to the blind, the 
shut-ins, and the strong. Most radio 


dealers are glad to demonstrate their 
sets, and I don’t see why any reader 
should hesitate to go to one, state clearly 
his needs, and ask for a chance to listen 
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in until he finds the kind of receiver 
best fitted to his needs. A crystal set 
will not prove of any value, except to 
the slightly deafened, since it does not 
give loud signals. One will also get 
much pleasure out of radio if he makes 
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the set himself, and then has a friend 
test it out and correct any fault in the 
quality of the music or speech. It is 
not a difficult matter to tune in a station; 
one soon learns the knack, as Mr. Pond 
has pointed out. 





PREVENT THE BLUES---TRY IT 


By Nora 


UR friend, Persis Vose, says to 
give in to ’em. But medicine that 
cures one person may be detrimen- 

tal to another, even though its purpose 


‘is to eliminate the same disorder. ‘“‘Giv- 


ing in” would never do for me. 

I am very happy, and while the height 
of bouyancy may go down now and then, 
it never touches the blue mark and I 
don’t intend it shall. Now you may 
conclude that life to me is one sweet 
song or that I’m self-satisfied. If so, 
you are wrong. How do I prevent the 
blues? This is my creed, which is 
neither visionary nor theoretical, but 
realistic. 

My outlook on life I attribute to five 
sources—three of which are outgrowths 
of two, so two are the capital which are 
necessary for the preventive. The first 
is absolute trust and faith in our Maker. 
I think the most unfortunate human be- 
ing is he who lacks this. For it is that 
feeling of security and help that gives 
us the determination to “Carry on.” 

The second source is health, and with 
all my heart I feel for those who haven’t 
it. I understand how they might give in 
to their feelings. Yet we often find the 
most helpless ones more cheerful than 
those who are free. By health, I mean 
freedom from physical pain, eyes with 
which to see and hands with which to 
work. “Hearin’ ain’t no ’count.” The 
most obstinate river may be controlled 
and made to change its course by strong 
walls of resistance. So with health, to 
a large extent, we can govern our course 
of life to make it what we will, if we use 


B. Evans 


determination and effort. The muscles 
when exercised become strong and pow- 
erful. The habits of cheerful thinking 
will likewise strengthen the mind and be 
better able to resist dreary, worrisome 
thoughts. 

The aids to this end are Work, Play 
and Friends. Work is so essential it’s 
fortunate not to be rich! While we are 
limited in the variety of work, yet this 
world offers us numberless opportunities. 
I know, for I had to change from my 
first choice. 

The necessity of recreation is recog- 
nized more and more. The idea that 
only children need play has passed. 
Without it the days are dull and gray. 

Friends! They help us so much that 
it can’t be told. If we love them enough 
we surely do not want to bore them 
with a gloomy attitude. 

So with our health, work, play and 
friends, would we not be most ungrate- 
ful to the Giver of Gifts if we should 
let worry and pessimistic thoughts linger ? 
So when they come, don the armor and 
they will flee so fast they won't leave 
an impression and will stay away a long 
time before attempting another entrance. 

Among my collection of quotations I 
have this one: 

“Away with sadness—laddie! Away 
with sadness! She often raps at my 
door, and while I try not to be rude, I 
always pretend to be very busy. Just a 
light word of recognition by way of 
common politeness! Then laugh if ye 
can an’ do it quickly, lad, an’ she will 
pass on.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF CARING FOR EARS 
OF CHILDREN 

To THE Epitor oF THE DEMOCRAT AND 


CHRONICLE: 

Sir: May we ask the courtesy of space 
in your paper to bring to the attention of 
mothers certain suggestions as to the care 
of the ears of their children which they 
should keep in mind if they would conserve 
the value of the ears as hearing organs? 

Good hearing is not only a valuable social 
asset, but is of tremendous economic value. 
The person who is hard of hearing is always 
up against an economic handicap. 

The problem of the hard-of-hearing school 
child has not been completely charted, but we 
know enough about the matter to estimate 
that we have in our Rochester schools prob- 
ably 3,500 children who are handicapped in 
their school work by a reduction in hearing; 
we know that of the probable 25,000 adults 
with reduction of hearing, in a very large 
majority of them the causes of their deaf- 
ness date from the early years of childhood; 
we know enough to know that in a_ very 
large majority of cases both in children and 
in adults the deafness is of the preventable 
type, so easily preventable that it seems al- 
most criminal to allow it to be fastened to 
any child as a permanent handicap. 

Deafness in children is due to many causes, 
but for the purposes of this communication 
we wish to limit ourselves to a discussion of 
those cases due to blocking of the external 
canal of the ear with foreign bodies or ma- 
terials. 

The deafness may be due to an accumula- 
tion of pus following an earache and acute 
inflammation of the middle ear. This is 
probably one of the most dangerous condi- 
tions, for it prevents the absolute cure of the 
inflammation and may result in an incurable 


and unimprovable deafness. A _ recent case 
in the clinic will illustrate. 
She was 15 years of age. When she was 


3 or 4 she had a discharging ear following 
measles. After discharging for sometime it 
was presumed to be cured, for it stopped dis- 
charging, but it had not stopped discharging. 
The discharging had simply been blocked in 
the canal by the drying of the outer layer as 
it came in contact with the air. The dis- 
charge thus dammed back mixed with ear 
wax and other materials and made a mixture 
like concrete which got harder the longer 
it remained in the ear. 

The girl had been stone deaf in that ear 
for many years. Obviously the only thing 
to do is to remove the mass from the exter- 
nal canal; the hearing cannot be restored in 
any other way and yet about a year ago we 
saw a girl with both ears in this condition, 
very hard of hearing and very much back 
in her school work. Her parents refused to 


allow us to remove the debris from her ears, 
but instead took this girl to a chiropractor, 
who insists that he can cure this girl’s deaf- 
ness by punching her spine. 

But it is not 


She is still deaf. 


only chiropractors who do 
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these foolish things. We cleaned a_ thimble- 
ful of ear wax out of a. child’s ears the 
other day who was being treated for her 
deafness by a licensed practitioner of medi- 
cine, by giving her medicine. A_ ten-minute 
application of soapy water has restored this 
child’s hearing to normal. 

Recently we had a boy who was diag- 
nosed as having “inherited’’ deafness in one 
ear. His family had made this diagnosis, 
not a physician. The removal of a large 
hard mass of various foreign matter restored 
his hearing to normal. This boy had been 
handicapped by deafness for over a year and 
could easily have been saved this discomfort 
by a few minutes of expert advice and at- 
tention. , 

Frequently these masses form around some 
foreign body which the child has gotten into 
the ear in its play or in trying out some 
funny stunt has lost in the ear; sometimes 
they form around pledgets of cotton which 
the mother has put in the ear when the child 
complained of earache and which have been 
lost and not removed. 

We have taken beads, sticks, flies, spiders, 
glass, macaroni, popcorn, grape seeds, beans, 
peanuts out of children’s ears. Recently we 
removed a grape seed which had been in the 
ear for ten years. This child was almost 
totally deaf in that ear and the hearing was 
restored in a few minutes. Obviously the 
grape seed, which was known to be in the 
ear, should have been removed ten years be- 
fore. . 

The longer a foreign body remains in the 
external canal the more likely is there to be 
a resulting reduction in hearing, so obviously 
the thing to do is to get the foreign hody 
out as soon as possible. 

Not all cases of hardness of hearing in 
children are cured so easily as those above 
mentioned, but it suggests to parents that 
when there is the least suspicion that a child 
dces not hear well, the obvious thing to do 
is to have an immediate expert examination 
to ascertain the cause and have it removed if 
possible. 

The Deafness Prevention Clinic at No. 18 
School was formed just for this purpose. 
Its fundamental ideal is to conserve the hear- 
ing of the children of Rochester of pre- 
school and school age. 

There are no financial barriers between the 
needy child and the clinic. Any parent m 
any part of the city can get the service of 
her child by applying to the school principal 
or the school nurse. 

THE,DEAFNESS PREVENTION CLINIC 

OF NO. 18 SCHOOL. 


—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 





KNOCKERS PLEASE KNOTE 
If you see an editor who pleases every- 
body there will be a glass plate over his face, 
and he won't be standing up, either—Source 
Unknown. 
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MESSAGE 


Dear Friends Everywhere: 
This message may reach you 
just before the Conference. 
You who are coming will find 
a hearty welcome. If you 
stay at home, we like to think 
that you will be with us in 
spirit. Your problems will be 
ours, and may this Conference 
find the Federation a step near- 


er to the accomplishment of 
its purpose. 
| All of you have received 


invitations to the Conference 
(if Uncle Sam did his part) 
so you are familiar with our 
|plans. Many of you have re- 





Cincinnati League for the Hard of|sponded to our appeal for di- 


Hearing. 
Lip Readers Club of Cleveland. 


a Soe Soe = “mrardof|thank you for your cooperation. 


Dayton League for 
Hearing. 
Detroit League for 
Hearing. 


Los Angeles League for the Hard | 


of Hearing. 
Minneapolis League 
of Hearing. 
Newark League for 
Hearing. 


the Hard of 


New York League for the Hard) 


of Hearing. 
— Reading Club of Philadel- 
a. 


Pittsburgh League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Rochester League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

San Francisco League for 
Hard of Hearing. 

St. Louis League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Speech Reading Club of Wash- 
ington. 


the 








Address all Communications to 
Miss Betty Wright 
Field Secretary 
1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








the Hard of| people in 


and in behalf 
I wish to 


| rect members, 
'of the Federation, 
If all of the hard of hearing 
the United States 
'would become direct members 


|of the Federation, the prob- 


for the Hard;lems of the hard of hearing 


| would be almost negligible. 
| In some of your’ minds 
'there may exist confusion con- 
cerning the Federation and 
the Votta Review. A great 
many people seem to think 
that a _ subscription to the 
| Votta Review includes mem- 
bership in the Federation. 
Such is not the case. The 
Votta Review acts as the 
official organ of the Federa- 
tion, but it is owned and pub- 
lished by the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, 
and a subscription carries mem- 
bership in that organization, 
jnot in the Federation. If 
/you are not already a member 
of the Federation, and desire 
further particulars, I will glad- 
ly furnish them. 

Some of you are already 





Are you a Direct Member of |making your plans for the 


the Federation? 
now ! 


If not, er: 


{ 


Wherever you go, 
(Continued on page 286) 
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THE FIELD SECRETARY’S| JUNIOR BRANCH OF LOS 


ANGELES LEAGUE 


Miss Helen Meredith makes 
us wish that there were Junior 
Branches everywhere: “I can- 
not resist telling you how won- 
derfully our Club is developing. 
We now have thirty-five mem- 
bers, with every prospect that 
the quota of fifty will soon be 
full. And the best part of it 
is that they are all so delight- 
fully congenial and enthusias- 
tic} every member ready and 
willing to help in every possible 
way. Do you wonder that we 
are proud of our Club, which 
is only four months old, after 


all?” 
“Our suppers are monthly 
affairs, and always enjoyable, 


but the one in April was es- 
pecially interesting in that we 
entertained our mothers as 
guests of honor. The Easter 
month was expressed in the 
table decorations—great baskets 
of white and yellow flowers 
with fluffy chicks perched here 
and there among the branches, 
and cunning nests of candy 
eggs scattered along the table.” 

“Tt happens that Miss Olive 
Harris, to whose skillful man- 
agement and untiring efforts 
the success of our suppers has 
largely been due, is_ herself 
an “April child,” so we were 
all glad of the opportunity to 
express our gratitude with a 
small gift, presented by our 
president with a few words of 
appreciation on behalf of the 
Club. Led by Miss Case, as 
Mistress of Ceremonies, the 
guests rose to drink an enthu- 
siastic toast to Miss Harris, 
and _siittle +=Ruth Foraker 
(daughter of one of our mem- 
bers and the much-loved mas- 
cot of the club) added to her 
surprise by appearing with a 
huge birthday cake, brave with 
its sixteen lighted candles (for 








(Continued on page 287) 
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THE TOLEDO LEAGUE! 
SPONSORS CLASS FOR | 
HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN 


Miss Elizabeth Brand has 
charge of the work for hard 
of hearing children in Toledo. 
This class was established at 
the request of the TOLEDO 
LEAGUE and is financed by 
the Community Chest through 
the. League. The Toledo News- 
Bee tells us that: “Spending 
an hour in the class with Miss 
Brand is a revelation. There 
are eleven pupils, divided into 
two groups. Members of the 
group of older children, al- 
though they have had only 
nine lessons to date, under- 
stand almost every word Miss 
Brand whispers in a tone so 
low that it cannot be heard by 
a person standing three or 
four feet from her. At the 
last session Miss Brand _ told 
them a story about a Scotch- 
man and his wife visiting an 
aviation field. Hearty laughter 
at the end indicated that the 
pupils understood. The pupils 
are active and alert and every- 
one wants to be the first to 
answer a question.” 

Miss Brand writes: “We 
took on a new kind of job to- 
day. A tailor brought us hun- 
dreds of pounds of beautiful 
samples and told us how to 


make automobile rugs from 
them. Our industrial depart- 
ment got busy. The tailor 


will pay by the job or hour.” 


GREETINGS FROM 
SYRACUSE 


Miss’ Elizabeth De Lany 
writes: “Syracuse is still on 
the map and desires to extend 
greetings to all fellow organ- 
izations.” 

“During the past four months 
our social activities have in- 
cluded card parties, a panto- 
mime, a millinery contest, and 
two parties. We have a 
Wednesday Tea and Talk Club 
a group of lip-readers who 
practice for an hour in the 
afternoon and then enjoy tea 
and wafers, each member tak- 
ing her turn in playing hostess. 
We are interested in the com- 
ing Conference, and hope to 
have at least one Syracuse 
representative in Washington 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 


Miss Susan Murphy is. the 
new executive secretary of the 
CHICAGO LEAGUE. Miss 
Jessie Williams says: “Miss 
Murphy has shown herself 
most capable in filling this 
difficult position. She is work- 
ing in an indefatigable way 
for the best interests of the 
League and every member in 
need of rehabilitation and em- 
ployment.” 

“Our classes at the League 
are growing steadily, not only 
are our own members coming 
out in larger numbers, but 
several new people are showing 
marked interest. We are dis- 
cussing the best means of in- 
creasing our membership, and 
at the last class the chairman 
of the membership committee 
requested that each member 
try to bring in. at least one new 
member. It was suggested also 
that when a new member joins 
we print both name and ad- 
dress in the current Bulletin, 
in this way calling attention to 
them, and making them feel 
welcome.” 

“The Book Club is meeting 
with great success and _ its 
meetings are well attended by 
the book lovers of the League. 
One meeting is held each month 
for the discussion of a recent 
book chosen by vote.” 


“The Men’s Club will enter- 
tain the ladies of the * eague 
this month, and we are looking 
forward to having a good time 
as the men are all very cordial 
to us. They provide the en- 
tertainment and the _ supper, 
serve the latter themselves and 
even wash the dishes after- 
wards. 


“Our able social chairman 
has already planned a delight- 
ful hike in the Edgewood 
Forest Preserve. Last month 
the Young People’s Club went 
to the beautiful sand dunes in 
Indiana, and all who went re- 
ported a jolly day. Our social 
life is delightful at the League. 
We have wonderful times.” 








(Continued from page 285) 
will you not tell any hard of 
hearing people you may meet 
about the Federation and the 
Votta Review? Let us all 
work together for the better- 
ment of conditions for the 





in June.” 





hard of hearing everywhere. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN 
THE ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 


Mrs. Mary E. Pote tells us 
about the good times they have 
in St. Louis: “Instead of our 
birthday party in February, 
Mrs. Seaman, a generous mem- 
ber of the League, invited the 
entire League to a Movie Party 
to see Potash and Perlmutter. 
About 30 members accepted 
and attended in a body.” 


“Our bridge-.class, which is 
instructed by Miss Lulu M. 
Bruce, of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf, meets on the 
second Saturday evening in 
each month. The game is so 
popular the class now meets 
every Monday evening for fur- 
ther practice.” 


“On the evening of March 
29th, six members of the 
League celebrated their birth- 
days at the club rooms with a 
party for the League. Our 
president was one of the host- 
esses. About 45 members were 
present. The decorations, en- 
tertainment and _ refreshments 
took the form of a circus. 
Crepe paper banners of ani- 
mals decorated the wall with 
appropriate signs, ‘Do not feed 
the animals,’ mixed in. The 
top of the piano was strewn 
with more animals and _ signs. 


A roulette wheel attracted 
many to try their luck at 
‘three chances for a_ dime.’ 


The prizes for the lucky ones 
had been provided by each 
member bringing a small pres- 
ent attractively wrapped. Hot 
‘wieners,’ popcorn, peanuts and 
pink lemonade were served to 
the guests.” 








Will you not try to do your 
part in regard to the hard of 
hearing child in your commu- 
nity? Why not have a class 
for hard of hearing children in 
your city next fall? 

A happy vacation to all of 
you everywhere! 


FOR OUR CONSTITUENT 
BODIES AND DIRECT 
MEMBERS 


The proceedings of the Chi- 
cago Conference have been 
mailed to you. If you have 
not received your copy, please 





notify the Field Secretary. 
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THE HOUSTON CLUB EN-|THE DETROIT LEAGUE 
TERTAINS ITS FOUNDER | Mr. Schmid pays a tribute 


Miss Laura Davies was the | Awe Se tortie ce oir 
founder of the Houston Club.| “We want to Congratulate t 
After an absence of over a}DAYTON LEAGUE on its 
vear, she is back in Houston |accomplishments within the past 
as Mrs. Holt. Her friends|few months. We have always 
there gave her a delightful|been especially interested in 
shower on April 14. The|our Dayton friends, since it 
Houston Post will tell you|was Miss Lindner who con- 
about it. “Instead of ‘the|tributed so much of her time 
usual meeting. of the club,/and effort toward aiding in the 
present and former members| Organization of the Detroit 
to the number of 25 held aj| League some three years ago. 





| PUBLICITY FOR THE 


| 


| DES MOINES LEAGUE 


| Miss Elizabeth Rankin writes 
of the share of the Des Moines 
League in the City Conference 
of Social Work: “At the first 
lannual Conference of Social 
Work in Des Moines which is 
under the supervision of the 
Commercial Club of the City, 
we were given the opportunity 
|to present the problems of the 
| hard of hearing, also the 
\problems of the deaf child. 





shower party at the new home | Those of us who have had the/ Ay the welfare work of the 
of Mrs. William J. Holt, for- | privilege of visiting the Dayton | city was represented and be- 
merly Miss Laura A. Davies,| League have observed the fact| ides the speaking there were 


founder of the Club. By | that the ante ee” mat maha 45/booths where we were allowed 
clever maneuvering he was ee. cca ake here |? display pamphlets, maga- 
kept in ignorance of the ar-| Want to assure you that here |jines and our work. We had 


rangements, so that the arrival|im Detroit our men afe also/, good supply of extra num- 
of her friends came as a/jactive and our male member-/pers of Vorta Reviews on 
complete sufprise. There was |Ship is steadily on the increase. hand, which were eagerly re- 
a tableload of beautiful and|4 number of Leagues seem to The ex- 
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useful gifts. The table deco-| 
rations were of greenery and| 
pink carnations, brought, as| 
was everything, even to 
dishes used, by 
Mrs. R. C. Shirley was in| 
charge of the refreshments, 
and Mrs. W. H. Sheldon and} 
Miss Marguerite Birge served | 
as the invitation committee. | 


be offering special attractions 
for their deafened men in the 


way of ‘Men’s Clubs.’ The 


the | Detroit League has been con- | 
the guests.|templating for some time past | 


the organization of such a 
club, and doubtless will have 
one in the near future. 


“The employment bureau for 
the deafened, at Newberry 


jceived by inquirers. 
| hibit included the work of the 
|Des Moines League and the 
|Des Moines School of Lip- 
Reading. 

| “The problems of the hard 
\of hearing were presented by 
|Mrs. Homer L. Miller. All 
lof the papers‘are to be bound 
land placed at the disposal of 


the city in the public library.” 


Miss Amelia Lane, in charge| House, is developing by leaps | 


of the entertainment feature, | 
contributed a most amusing | 


“Confessions of the Bride,” | positions of almost every de-| 
considerable | 


purporting to be delightful bits | 
of information about the Holt | 
romance. It was not only a| 
most delightful party, but a 
pleasant reunion of old friends 
as well.” 


| 
(Continued from page 285) 


none of our girls ever pass 
beyond that halcyon age). Miss 
Case spoke briefly to our guests | 
of honor (the mothers of our 
boys and girls) and later when 
the rugs were rolled back and 
the Victrola started, we Jun- 
iors were chagrined to discover 
that our older guests were 
more expert than ourselves in 
dancing the Virginia Reel.” 


“As another field of effort, 
We plan to act as a “big 
brother and sister league’ and 
give occasional parties for deaf 
children from one of the local | 
schools. We hope that we 
may eventually assist them in| 
establishing a little club of| 
their own, perhaps as another | 
branch of our ‘parent league’.”” | 





and bounds and is daily placing 
applicants for employment in 


scription. A 
amount of home work, such as 
sewing, etc., continues to b 
provided through the medium 
of the bureau, for our older 
ladies and those who cannot 
get out to work. 





And like a true Californiac, 
Miss Meredith adds: “Of 
course, in this happy climate 
we are able to have hikes and 
picnics the year round, and we 
have spent many a delightful 
day together in the mountains 
or on the seashore. So with 
our monthly business meeting 
and at least one lip-reading 
program every month, as well 
as an occasional ‘real party,’ 
we really have more fascinat- 
ing things to do than we can 
possibly find time for.” 


suggestions 
They 


Have you any 
for the News Letter? 
will be welcome. 


. Minneapolis 


| 
| 
| TIPS FROM MINNEA- 
POLIS AND BOSTON 


In a recent bulletin of the 
League, the fol- 
\lowing notice appeared under 
the heading: ‘Doctors Are Re- 
|quested to Invite All Hard of 
| Hearing Patients to Visit the 
| League Rooms’.” 

The Minneapolis League also 
keeps a “Scrap Book.” Any 
articles that appeal to or are 
of interest to the hard of hear- 
ing are pasted in the scrap 
‘book. Have you one? 


The Boston Guild has an ac- 
tive FEDERATION COM- 
|MITTEE. During the past 
|four months they have raised 
\$143.80. Of this sum $88.20 
'was realized from Bridge and 
|Mah Jong parties managed by 
|Mrs. Conant and Mrs. Carlton 
|Smith. Lessons in Mah Jong 
jand subsequent practice games 
netted $55.60. The Boston 
\Guild has the largest number 





lof Direct Members in the 
Federation—58. Have you a 
Federation Committee? If 


not, will you not appoint one? 


> 
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“It is the month of June, 
The month of leaves and roses, 
When pleasant sights salute the eyes 
And pleasant scents the noses.” 








oe 








A depressing thought strikes me: Is it 
really necessary for me to place something at 
the top of each collection of “Volts” to indi- 
cate the month? Wouldn’t most of the read- 
ers know what month it is, and if not, being 
deaf, what difference would it make? But 
then, if I did not mention the month, how 
would the Editor know when to print them? 
It is very confusing. 





But, speaking of noses, Miss Ruth Robinson 
sends me a clipping: “If your nose is close 
to the grindstone rough, and you hold it down 
there long enough, in time you will say there 
is no such thing as brooks that babble and 
birds that sing. Three things will all the 
world compose—just you and the stone, and 
your darned old nose!” 





From St. Petersburg, Florida: “Shrieks and 
yells of the most appalling type were issuing 
from the little cottage, and quite a crowd had 
collected. Presently, clothed in the full majes- 
ty and dignity of the law, a policeman came 
striding onto the scene. 

“‘Now, then,’ he cried gruffly, 
this about?’ 

“*Please sir,’ spoke up a small boy, ‘that’s 
my brother. He’s crying because mama’s 
eyesight ain’t very good and she’s deaf, too.’ 

“*He must be a feeling little fellow,’ re- 
marked the officer, wiping away a furtive tear. 

“*VYes, sir, he is. You see, Ma’s mending 
his trousers, and he’s got ’em on.’” 


‘what’s all 





From Maryland, headed “These Wild Young 
Things”: 

“T love you,” 

“Bosh! You 
dance,” said she. 

“After the dance is over, will you give me a 
kiss?” 

“T don’t mind that.” 

“Marry me, girlie.” 

“Look here,” said the girl, now thoroughly 
aroused, “you’re a fast worker. But if I’m 
gonna marry you, we'll have to be properly 
introduced.” —Judge. 


said he. 
never saw me before this 


+ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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From the Old Dominion State: “The visitor 
from the country stood at the intersection of 


two busy streets of the big city. He looked 
about him. 

“Chug-chug! Br-r-r-r-r! Honk! Honk! 
Hon-k-k-k! 


“A motor car was rushing at him from one 
direction. A motorcycle from another. A 
large truck approached from behind and a 
taxicab was nearing him at high speed. 
Hearing a noise above, he looked up and saw 
an aeroplane descending. 

“Whir-r-r-r!  Whir-r-r-r!  Chug-chug! 

“There was but one chance. He _ was 
standing upon a manhole cover. Lifting it 
quickly, he dropped into the hole—just in 
time to be run over by an underground train.” 





Rhode Island: The doctor’s small son, ac- 
cording to Life, was entertaining a friend in 
his father’s office and they were looking with 
awed admiration at the articulated skeleton 
in the closet. 

“Where did he get it?” 
guest in a whisper. 

“Oh, he’s had it a long time,” said the 
small son. “I guess maybe that’s his first 
patient.” 


asked the small 


“Before a house where a colored man had 
died,” writes a New York reader, “a small 
darkey was standing erect at one side of the 
decor. It was about time for the services to 
begin, and the parson appeared from within 


and said: ‘De services am about to begin. 
Ain’t yo’ gwine in?’ 
“‘T would if I could, Posson,’ said the 


,o 


little fellow, ‘but yo’ see, I’se de crape. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: A Dodge 
touring car in good condition for cattle or 
hogs.—Livingston (Montana) Enterprise. 





NOTE: A word of explanation may be 
desirable in connection with my departure 
from an established custom of ignoring con- 
tributions to “Volts.” The fact is that these 
stories have been sent me from time to time 
during the year and this issue will appear at 
the time the Federation meeting is being held 
in Washington, where I shall meet many 
Votta Review readers. Under the circum- 
stances, I feel that it is just as well to be 
on the safe side.—Jaf. 
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